





—are but three, 
O’er all the world, whoe’er she be- 
To handsome grow, 
And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go— 
All these fruitions of her hope 
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“* In a mad stampede, at a lumbering gallop that roared 
like an ocean tide up hills and down steep ravines.’’ 
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THE ANGLERS OF THE WHARF 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr. 


S the streams are to the country, so 
are the docks on its water front to 
every great city. Thither go the 

anglers when the itching to fish comes 
over them. There are boys in America, 
men too, I suspect, who doubt whether 
the docks were made for steamer landings 
or for the accommodation of fishermen. 
Most steamer lines have a great deal of 
sympathy for the anglers and allow them 
full use of their landings. The dock 
fisherman, like the man who goes to the 
streams, finds varying luck in different 
regions. At Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
or any one of a hundred smaller cities of 
the Great Lake waters the angler takes 
perch, fine ringed fellows that average a 
pound in weight. Now and then, too, he 
takes a bass or pike; and tales cling about 
the fishermen’s haunts of sturgeon and 
muskallonge captured in other genera- 
tions. 

The coming of the carp was a boon to 
the dock fishermen of inland waters. Ex- 
pert anglers, professional fishermen, and 
patriotic icthyologists may complain as 
they will of the carp nuisance; the dock 
fisherman will be glad. When the farmers 
who started in to make their fortunes by 
carp culture grew tired of the experiment 
and drained their ponds, carp poured into 
the tributaries of most of our inland 
waters. Now they are numerous, and will 
bite rather readily at bread crusts or little 
balls of dough, which, if held together by 
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cotton, make very good bait. As a result 
it is not infrequent that the man out of 
work or the small boy will carry home a 
fish big enough to make dinners for a fam- 
ily for three days. 

But, after all, the fish taken count little 
in the thronging of the docks, except that 
it adds to the self-respect of some of the 
fishermen to show returns for the time 
spent. If the angler can show a good 
catch or has hopes of making one he will 
look you squarely in the face. Otherwise 
he will look out on the water or down at 
the plank. The fishermen on the Manhat- 
tan docks have little real hope; so if you 
walk among them as a stranger your pres- 
ence will cause uneasiness. The red faced 
man with the sandy mustache will puff 
harder at his cigar. The scholarly appear- 
ing young man will take pains to hint that 
he is out for the air. The well-to-do-look- 
ing man will gaze away in feigned abstrac- 
tion. The young barkeep will yawn and 
say, “ Awh, t’ell wid such fishin’!” Your 
departure will bring rejoicing; yes, and 
shame, too, for away down in his heart 
every one of them will feel that he has 
been guilty of cowardice in offering an 
apology for his love of the water. 

It is a shameful state of affairs that 
makes us take this apologetic attitude 
when caught fishing. The trouble all lies 
in the old sophistry that men who like to 
sit on the bank of stream or lake and 
watch a float or wait for the feel of a bite 
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rust necessarily be of the shiftless sort. 
This planet is covered with sordid men who 
demand that he who spends time fishing 
shall show returns in fish. And we have 
very foolishly attempted to answer them 
on their own premises. I know a man 
who will leave his work, drive ten miles, 
pay boat hire, buy minnows, and gener- 
ously tip the stable boy, to go home at 
night with an average of half a dozen bass. 
And he honestly explains these excursions 
with the statement that he is procuring 
food for his family and friends. One day 
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“T’aint the lyin’ out nights an’ gittin’ 
cold I mind. It’s the goin’ home without 
fish. My wife don’t want me to go, and 
when I don’t get fish my life’s hell.” 

Into such predicaments does our false 
position lead us. It is time we declared 
our independence of the sordid ones, and 
announced to the world that we do not 
care a rap for the fish or for their opin- 
ion, that we like to sit on the bank, or to 
wade the stream, or stand in the bow of a 
boat, and that the reason is because. 

When the shad are running and men in 
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** All fish on in peace.” 


I sat on a log in the midst of a Michigan 
pine slashing and looked at a big bony 
graduate of the lumber woods who sat on 
the other end. We had been caught the 
day before fifteen miles from a house by 
rain and a cold wave, had lain out all night 
in a swamp, and now, after five miles of 
running over natural obstacles, had seen 
the lumber train round the bend on the 
side toward civilization. There had been 
no supper nor breakfast, and now the big 
man weakened. In a voice that made me 


wonder why the tears did not come, he 
wailed: 





boats are bringing them in from the nets, 
one auburn haired youth of Manhattan 
preys upon this weakness of fishermen for 
financial gain. He meets a boat and then 
walks down the docks with a string of fine 
shad in each hand. He approaches a 
group of anglers to say: 

“Here, gents, have some fine shad to 
take home to your wives.” 

His visit is well timed. The sun is low 
and every angler dreads an empty-handed 
homegoing. The well-to-do-looking man 
and the red faced man with the sandy mus- 
tache buy fish at twenty-five cents each. 
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“* The happy old ‘ regular.’ ’ 


Photograph by Jas. Burton. 
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If you come to know the auburn haired 
youth he will confide in you that, “ Youse 
ean buy ’em at the boats for ten cents, but 
these gents is easy.” One can very easily 
imagine the return of the purchasers of 
shad, and the admiration of their fond 
families. Some day a _ well-to-do-looking 
man will present a shad to a wife who 
knows enough of fishes to be certain shad 
never bite the hook, and in that day there 
will be looks that make words seem tame 
and inadequate things. 
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that has not trout, but suckers, catfish, and 
eels. That creek is calling and calling, and 
he wants to go. But the stream is a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away; so once in 
a year he breaks away from the things that 
are conventionally proper and takes his 
place with the fishers at the docks. You 
may always know him by the light bass 
rod which has seen service on lakes and 
streams. Then, too, he casts with the 
swing of a man who would drop a minnow 
lightly in an eddy where a bass is lying. 
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‘* Below the railroad track.”’ 


The well-to-do-looking man goes to the 
docks once a year. He lived in the country 
when a boy. Now when the leaves come out 
he begins to think about the creek. Then 
he forgets his engagement to lunch, and 
instead of reading his paper on the way 
down town in the morning sits looking 
away off into infinite distance. If his 
early home was in the mountains he sees a 
trout stream that tumbles over stones and 
dashes out of sight under an arch of over- 
hanging cedars. If he lived in a level 


country he sees a more sluggish stream 





The red faced man reels in his line, takes 
his rod in both hands, and, whirling around, 
sends the half-pound sinker flying through 
the air like a missle from a sling, until it 
drops in the water, with a mighty splash, a 
hundred feet away. 

Fishing, for the red faced man, begins 
not as a pleasure, but a duty. Therefore, 
he begins early in the day. You may see 
him in the morning making his way to the 
docks below Riverside Drive. He carries 
a rod in one hand and a little bag in the 
other. A bag looks more respectable than 














a pail. He has been too long in business 
at “The Place,” and the doctor says he 
must stop drinking and get out of doors 
or he will have trouble. He has money 
and might go to the country, but he has 
not been off Manhattan Island for so long 
that he does not really know there is a 
country. He goes to the tackle store and 
selects a rod. He despises the light things 
the dealer shows him first and selects one 
made for deep sea work on the banks, with 
a reel to match. It is the sort of rod a 
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first hour or two he wishes for a bite. 
Then he does one of two things. He jumps 
up, says, “ Doctors be damned,” and goes 
straight away to business, or else he begins 
to like this sitting by the riverside. In 
this latter case he takes to looking out 
upon the water through half closed eye- 
lids, feeling a charm in the fresh air from 
the ocean and knowing the spell that 
makes anglers anglers and not common 
men. 

The well-to-do-looking man and the red 

















‘* The aristocracy of the docks.” 


facetious dealer, who cannot reconcile the 
twenty ounce rod with the six inch lafay- 
ette, calls the “lobster rod,” basing his 
nomenclature not on the use of the rod, 
but on his estimation of the user. 

The red faced man, if he has a pull—and 
his specialty is pulls—goes to one of the 
volunteer lifesaving stations and gets a 
seat on a little private platform, where he 
has a chair and finds fishing reduced to its 
easiest form. The first day is by all odds 
the best on which to observe the red faced 
man. It is a critical occasion. For the 
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faced man are the aristocracy of the docks. 
You can always tell an aristocrat from one 
of the common herd becauses he earries a 
rod. Members of the herd have no rods. 
Instead, each has a little wire line-holder. 
On one end of this is a screw, and on the 
other end a bell. At the middle is a 
notch for the line. When the screw has 
been driven into the dock and the line 
-aught in the notch the angler may forget 
that he is fishing and think of things far 
away, for the least tug of the line rings 
the bell. Sometimes, in midsummer, the 
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anglers turn crab fishers; then the aristo- 
erats bring little wire crab traps which 
open out on hinges and lie flat on the 
bottom. When the owner thinks a crab 
may be nibbling at the beef tied to the 
centre he pulls; the sides of the trap rise 
up to form a box, and the crab is landed. 
The multitude have no traps, but a piece 
of beef tied to a line does nearly as well, 
for a crab will hang on until you can draw 
it to the dock, if you are not too abrupt. 

Perhaps an apology is due the angling 
fraternity for speaking of an aristocratic 
class. The distinction is purely an exter- 
nal one of appearance and equipment. 
Down in their hearts there is no caste 
among anglers. Go down to the docks of 
the Hudson and watch. The well-to-do- 
looking man, the red faced man, the young 
barkeep, the man-out-of-work, and all the 
rest fish on in peace and mutual sympathy. 
How can there be caste among men who 
trade bait and hooks? And how can there 
be snobbishness among men who under- 
stand? If you doubt the mutual under- 
standing, take your own rod or line or 
erab trap and join the fishermen. The 
fresh winds from the ocean fan your face. 
The ripple of the water comes up from the 
foot of the pier. The sunshine starts new 
currents of life in your being. Some way 
you only half remember the fishing, and 
like a man charmed by music you sit and 
feel. Now you know why all the others 
are here. You know why they speak in 
low tones. You know why peace and good- 
will and, above all, common understanding, 
make these men fellows; fellows, forgetful 
of difference in wealth or culture or sta- 
tion, as they sit here charmed by the magic 
spell of wind and sun and waters. 

You know why the young barkeep 
spends his day-off at the river, why the 
well-to-do-looking man finds it a substitute 
for the creek of his boyhood, why the man- 
out-of-work prefers it to the barroom, and 
why the poor woman now and then comes 
with her son or her grandson. She does 
not go to the docks where men congregate, 
but to the rock piles below the railroad 
track, somewhere between the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Monument and Grant’s Tomb. 
You understand, now, the “regular,” the 
poor old “regular” or happy old “regu- 
His 
fellows do not eall him “ regular”; that is 
the designation given by the workmen, the 


lar,” as you choose to consider him. 
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lifesavers, and the dock police. Every 
dock has its “regular” or two. He has 
been there every day since a time which 
the dock police do not remember. He 
comes in midforenoon and goes away at 
sunset. Sometimes he wears a blue coat, 
and you know that a pension gives him 
leisure to indulge his fondness for angling. 
Again, I regret to say, there is no such 
mark of honor, but ragged garments 
speak of stress, financial stress, entirely 
incompatible with so much enjoyment of 
the waterside. You cannot help suspect- 
ing that he is a confirmed man-out-of- 
work, and a dejected countenance and long 
delaying at the day’s close tell only too 
plainly that he dreads an interview with 
the mistress of his household. He is the 
Rip Van Winkle of the Metropolis. An 
idler, you call him; an idler he is ealled at 
home; but he is more than that. A mere 
idler can haunt the barroom or the park 
more easily than the dock. He is an 
angler; there is in him something of the 
Waltonian spirit; he knows the charm of 
the waters and must be admitted to the 
angling fraternity. Last year a “regu- 
lar” walked off a dock into the Hudson. 
When the lifesavers had fished him out 
one said: “ Been here every day for three 
years. Bad case of nutty.” Maybe the 
lifesaver was right. Genius is a form of 
insanity. 

The “regular” is a good man from 
whom to seek information. He is never too 
much interested in fishing to answer ques- 
tions. He seldom seems interested at all, 
but puts out his line and spends much time 
walking up and down the dock, hands in 
pockets. 

“ Are they biting?” you ask. 

“Not much,” answers the “ regular,” as 
he has answered other men for years. 

“What have you caught?” 

“Couple o’ eels an’ a ‘tommy’! ” 

If you seem interested he unrolls a 
paper, or brings a pail or a basket or a 
box—the “regular” long since passed the 
genteel stage that requires a bag—and dis- 
plays two eight inch eels and a seven inch 
“tommy-cod.” 

“ Are they pretty good to eat?” 

“They’re lots better’n the big ones. 
Sweeter and tenderer. An’ then the eel 
skins is good for rheumatism an’ sprains.” 
Habit is strong, and he is justifying him- 
self on the old lines. 














“Do you catch anything but eels and 


‘tommys ’?” 


“Bass an’ lafayettes, sometimes. A 
man caught a bass up above here about 
three weeks ago half.as long as my arm. 
Ain’t gettin’ any lafayettes this year. 
They don’t run but once in three years, 
and they come thick last summer.” 

The docks of Manhattan will never 
attract the game butcher, nor the man 
whose delight in fishing is in the mere 
handling of a big fish on the line. The 
docks tell the same story day after day, 
year after year. The spell of the river is 
on the anglers. Then comes the tinkling 
of a tiny bell. The young barkeep grabs 
his line. His fellows turn their heads 
without a word. 

“Must be a ‘tommy,’” mutters the young 
barkeep. But he must pull in the line 
hand over hand to the very end before he 
knows, for the half pound sinker would 
nullify the stoutest “tommy’s” struggles. 
Half an hour later the red faced man reels 
in, as fast as he ean. His fellows turn 
their heads in doubt as to whether this 
means a bite or merely a new cast. It isa 
bite. Another “tommy ” flops on the dock 
beside the heavy sinker. Later on the 
small boy with a piece of beef tied to his 
sinker pulls up, very, very gently. There 
is a crab at the meat. Can he raise it to 
the dock before the thing lets go? Here 
is the first real excitement of the day. 
Breath is held, and all eyes are glued upon 
the boy and the crab. There! it is on the 
dock. Now every one walks over and looks 
at the crab. If it is soft-shelled, the man- 
out-of-work tells the boy, “It'll make fine 
eatin’.” 

When the crab has been dropped into a 
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shoe box which the boy carries, the fishers 
all turn again to the river. What they 
have said has been spoken in low tones, the 
tones of men who listen to music. No one 
speaks until the well-to-do-looking man 
turns to the other small boy, the one with 
the hook and line, and says: 

“Here boy, they don’t seem to like that 
fat meat. Tryasandworm.” He offers his 
bait box. Sandworms cost ten cents a 
dozen, and small boys must often be con- 
tent with less expensive baits. 

After a while a trace of uneasiness 
comes over the fishers. The whistles are 
screeching from here and there on both 
sides of the river; the sun is low in the 
sky, and the time for homegoing has 
come. 

“ Just one more try,” says the red faced 
man, as though he had really been trying 
all day for fish and was waiting for a bite. 
When the cast has been made he turns to 
the small boy and says: 

“Here boy, want these worms?” 

Then he winds up his line and walks 
away. There is no talking now. It is as 
though every one wanted to spend these 
last few minutes drinking in the fresh air 
and the ripple of waters before returning 
to the close city atmosphere and the roar 
of rushing cars. 

One by one, the man-out-of-work, the 
small boy, the young barkeep, and the rest 
go their way. The last to leave is the 
well-to-do-looking man. After the others 
have gone he sits looking into the west 
till the lights come out on the other shore. 
The Hudson has narrowed to the creek; the 
water’s ripple is a distant cowbell, and he 
is wondering what mother will say when he 
gets home late for supper, with no fish. 
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NEW FIELDS FOR SPORTSMEN 


I—TEMAGAMING AND BEYOND 


By ALGER M. 


O one who knows what the vast soli- 
tudes of northern Canada really 
mean the dread of game extermina- 

tion seems rather uncalled for. For in- 
stance, do they know the latest census of 
Labrador gives it a population of one man 
to every thirty-five square miles? This 
ean hardly be called an inconvenient 
crowding. There are almost as many per- 
sons in a single east side New York block 
as there are in the whole of Labrador. 
Why should game become extinct in this 
region ? I must confess I can see no 
reason why the caribou and the bear and 
the other animals should not live out their 
lives just as they have always done. The 
numbers killed by man must surely be quite 
insignificant. The same conditions obtain 
in northern Ontario, the greater part of 
the Northwest Territories, and a very large 
part of British Columbia. The date is far 
distant when there will not be sufficient 
game and to spare for the sportsman who 
is content to take the bitter with the sweet 
and to leave behind the luxuriousness of 
the fashionable resort. 

Quite lately a new region has _ been 
opened—one out of many such yet remain- 
ing—and here I can promise big game to 
every real hunter who seeks it. I refer to 
the country lying west of Temiskaming, a 
lake seventy miles long which is the bound- 
ary between the provinces of Quebee and 
Ontario throughout its entire length. 

When I first visited this great lake it 
was in a state of nature. There were three 
of us, together with our guide, and 
although we had a somewhat rough time 
paddling and portaging our big, heavily 
laden canoe from Fort Mattawa to Temis- 
kaming, yet the enthusiasm of youth made 
the trip seem anything but hardship. 
There were lots of moose near Jocko 


Creek (there are some there yet), and at 
Opimican the tracks of the great beasts 
footprints of a 

Even 


resembled the 
cattle in the stockyards. 


herd of 
to-day 
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there are a great many moose around the 
shores of Lake Temiskaming. Last Janu- 
ary, for instance, five were seen in one 
band on the Quebec side within a mile or 
two of our camping ground of the early 
eighties at the mouth of the Opimican. 
Yet, having traveled so far, I would say to 
the hunter: “Do not waste your time 
around Temiskaming. Get your Indians 
and canoes and seek that greater, more 
enticing wilderness lying west of it.” 

First, Temiskaming was the farthest 
bourne to which the hunter aspired; then 
glorious Temagaming asserted its charm; 
now, Temagaming is but the portal 
through which the modern sportsman may 
penetrate a country as beautiful, wild, and 
well stocked with big game as any his fore- 
fathers ever knew. When a man makes 
such a claim as this, and dares to set it 
down in black and white, he should be pre- 
pared to substantiate what he has said, and 
I propose, therefore, to make a few quota- 
tions from the report of Mr. Geo. R. Gray, 
of exploration party No. 3, sent out, along 
with nine others, by the Ontario govern- 
ment last summer. To this expedition the 
exploration of the region under considera- 
tion was assigned. He says: 

“The moose are the largest, and without a 
doubt the most abundant, of any of the deer 
species. We found this animal in all the dif- 
ferent districts over which we traveled. The 
upper waters of the Sturgeon River and the 
east branch of the Montreal River seemed to 
be their favorite haunts. These sections were 
literally covered with hoof marks, and in some 
places their paths formed very good roads 
which could be followed for miles through the 
woods. They would prove easy prey to the 
hunter, for they are not timid, nor of a sus- 
pecting nature like the red deer. They are 
easily followed, as their tracks are plainly 
visible even on hard, dry ground, owing to the 
enormous weight of their bodies. As many as 
eight individual moose have been sighted by 
myself in one day at different places. Later 
in the season, when they had commenced to 
herd, it was not unusual to see ten or fifteen 
at the same time. 

“The red deer we found on nearly all our 
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territory, but much more plentiful in some 
districts than in others. Owing to the fact 
that in these parts they have been left unmo- 
lested they are much tamer than those of their 
kind in different parts of Ontario where they 
have been annually chased by dogs and by 
hunters. The southern portions of the coun- 
try; that is, the Wahnapite, Sturgeon, and 
Obabika districts were the most thickly inhab- 
ited by these animals. As we traveled north 
they became more scattered and less abundant. 

“The caribou is also an inhabitant of this 
territory. We found signs of them everywhere, 
but did not see a great number. They are 
much more wary and timid animals than the 
moose, and are consequently harder to see, and 
would prove much more difficult to capture. 
When seen they are usually in bands or droves 
of various numbers. The country lying south 
and east of Smooth Water Lake and north- 
west of the Wakenika Lake and River seems 
to be best suited to these cautious animals, 
as it is rough and hilly country. In these dis- 
tricts the caribou dwelt in greater numbers 
than in any other localities that we explored. 

“ The entire territory explored by us is an 
excellent field for lovers of sport, and without 
doubt when this country is known to the 
sportsman it will be invaded by them en 
masse, and districts hitherto untrodden by 
the foot of man will become the haunts of the 
pleasure seeking Nimrod. 

“ Fish of every description are plentiful in 
the rivers and lakes, the most abundant varie- 
ties being trout, pickerel, and pike. The waters 
of nearly all the rivers and lakes are clear and 
cold, and some are so transparent that the bot- 
toms are plainly visible at a depth of twenty 
feet. The fish are very firm and exceptionally 
fine flavored, due, doubtless, to the low tem- 
perature and excellent quality of the water. 
Trout are very abundant in all the Temagam- 
ing waters. Especial mention may be made of 
Gray’s River, the outlet of Florence and Gray’s 
lakes, which empties into Lady Evelyn Lake, 
where the waters of the river actually teemed 
with beautiful trout of very large size.” * 


Last August I was on Gray’s River west 
of Lady Evelyn Lake, and I had ample 
evidence that I was in a country second to 
none for big game and fish. Mr. Gray had 
passed up the river, unknown to me, of 
course, a few weeks earlier and had named 
it; I ealled it Menjamagosipi, trout river, 
as it was swarming with speckled trout, 
which I could take at almost every cast 
when I felt so inclined. 

This happy hunting ground is easiest 
reached from Temiskaming, either by way 
of THaileybury, or by the Metabetchewan, 


* This party lived in the bush from June 27th until No- 


vember 15th, so its members had a fair opportunity of 


learning the true conditions in the country. The quota- 
tions I have made are taken from the official report of the 
explorer in charge of the party, which report was sworn to 
in January of the present year. 


the latter for choice, though the traveler 
passing through Haileybury has the advan- 
tage of being able to outfit in a very satis- 
factory and economical manner at the last 
civilized stopping place. A very good 
rendezvous is the Bear Island post of the 
TIudson’s Bay Company at Temagaming. 
It is not absolutely necessary to go there; 
indeed, by the Haileybury route it involves 
a slight detour, but it is a very good point 
from which to make a final start for the 
unknown. 

From Bear Island the canoeing routes 
lead in every direction through a very 
maze of waterways. As the Irishman 
might say, half the land is water. The 
lakes are all clear, cold, beautiful, and full 
of fish. The shores are rocky, and covered 
with a dense growth of red Banksian and 
white pine. More lovely camping places 
the heart of man never longed for. 
According to the Ojibways this Temagam- 
ing chain was the fabled heaven. To it 
the spirit of the worthy warrior found its 
way after death, and as I have paddled 
lazily over these glorious waters of a sum- 
mer’s evening, the blue clouds from my 
dudeen keeping the midges at bay and the 
waters beneath the birch bark so clear that 
I could see the bass and whitefish outlined 
against the sandy bottom, I have thought 
that those old pagan Indians had a very 
pretty conceit. After all, perhaps, they 
were as nearly right as the pale monk with 
his dreary heaven and its childish attrac- 
tions of pigeon wings and gilded harps. 

To reach the almost unexplored country 
west and northwest of Temiskaming the 
sportsman would be well advised should he 
follow one of the two following routes. 
He might pass through the Obabika Lake, 
and down the Obabika River to its junction 
with the Sturgeon River, from which point 
he would follow a chain of little lakelets, 
eventually arriving at Florence Lake. The 
second road would lead him by way of 
Diamond Sucker Gut and Gray’s River to 
the same lake. The first route would, I 
think, be on the whole preferable during 
the hunting season, but the second would 
appeal most strongly to the fisherman, as 
the trout fishing on Gray’s River is simply 
above praise. 

On Florence Lake the explorer is a far 
ery from civilization, but should he be in a 
hurry to reach it once more he will make a 
short portage into Smooth Water Lake, 
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“It was swarming with speckled trout which I could take at almost every cast.’’ 
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taking the northeast branch of the Mon- 
treal River to its junction near Fort Meta- 
betchewan withthemain stream, and paddle 
down the latter to a point opposite Mud 
Lake, from whence he will make his way to 
Haileybury. 

The greater part of the region is 
included in a forest reserve set aside by 
the government of Ontario. The noble 
pines will not be sacrificed to greed, nor 
will indiscriminate slaughter of game and 
fish be tolerated; should it be spared from 
the ravages of fire, as is likely, for several 
wardens patrol it constantly, this region 
must become one of the famous play- 
grounds of the continent. But it will 
never have greater attractions for the lover 
of unhackneyed nature than it has to-day. 

For the benefit of the inexperienced 
who may visit this region for the first time, 
I give some hints for equipment—aside 
from what can be bought or hired at the 
frontier settlements. 

Firearms.—Black powder loads are out of 
date and the wise man takes a30calibre smoke- 
less when moose hunting—notwithstanding the 
croaking of the old guard. The 30-30, .303, 
or 30-40 will be found sufficiently powerful 
for moose, caribou, deer, or black bear, and 
have many advantages over the old 45 cali- 
bres. Fifty cartridges with soft point bullets, 
and an equal number of short range loads for 
duck, grouse, and other small game, ought to 
suffice for a fortnight’s hunt. 

Fishing Tackle—A 7 ounce 10 foot trout 
rod and an 8 ounce 9 foot bass rod, together 
with lines, reels, flies, spoons, minnow tackle, 
basket, and landing net make a fairly complete 
outfit for wilderness fishing. In addition, how- 
ever, a trolling line of at least 300 feet, with 


leads of 4 ounce, 8 ounce, and 16 ounce, should 
be taken, the deep lakes of the Temagaming 
chain holding some enormous gray trout, only 
to be obtained in summer and early autumn by 
trolling with minnow or spoon and a long line. 
(Memo.—Do not forget your fish scale.) 

Clothing—One strong tweed or whipcord 
suit, 1 pair overalls, 1 knitted sweater, 1 water- 
proof coat, 1 pair light shooting boots with 
nailed soles, 1 pair moccasins (oil tanned), 4 
pairs worsted socks, 2 flannel shirts, 2 suits 
underclothing, 1 soft felt hat, 1 cap, 1 pair 
buckskin gloves, 1 belt, 1 knitted toque, 6 
handkerchiefs. 

Minor Equipment.—This includes map, com- 
pass. thermometer, fly oil, watch, file, needles 
and thread, a small satchel, medicine, tobacco, 
cordials and strong waters, notebook and pen- 
cils, reading matter, field glass, sheath and 
pocket knife, and a leather or vuleanite match 
case. 


As to your outfit, of course, take your 
guns, rods, tackle, cartridges, camera, and 
clothes, but nearly all other essentials may 
be bought at either Mattawa, Kippewa, or 
Haileybury. If you cannot do without 
your paprika or particular cocktail carry 
it from afar; otherwise you run the risk 
of spoiling your trip through an attack 
of “mental suffering.” A full company 
outfit may be hired for from $2 to $7 a trip, 
according to the amount needed, and 
canoes at twenty-five cents a day; guides 
charge $2 a day. It is, however, wise to 
take one’s own tent, as those in stock are 
often needlessly heavy and bulky, and, per- 
sonally, I also prefer a basswood or cedar 
canoe to a birch bark, and those who think 
as I do should certainly take their canoes 
with them. 
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A Group of Mrs. Henry Jarrett’s Fox Terrier Puppies. 


THE BREEDING AND SHOWING OF 
DOGS BY WOMEN 


By LILLIAN 


NY ONE at all familiar with the 
subject knows what astonishing 


progress American women recently 
have made both in the scientific study of 
the dog and in his breeding, as well as in 
all the details of successful kennel man- 
agement from the care of puppies to the 
conditioning, exhibiting, buying, and sell- 
ing of winners at important shows. 

It has been my good fortune not only to 
possess quite a number of dogs of unques- 
tioned high class, but to exhibit them with 
gratifying success at the largest bench 
shows in the country; therefore, I may 
claim to know whereof I speak when I say 
that never were women such formidable 
competitors of the men who only a few 
years ago practically enjoyed a monopoly, 
so far as show honors and scientific breed- 
ing are concerned. ‘The reason for this 
advance is the same that makes a bright 
woman excel in any reasonable occupation 
to which she may devote her best effort. 

There is no royal road to success, nor is 
there reason why any woman well informed 
as to dogs should not win her fair share 
of honors. One great trouble with women 
exhibitors (and not a few men) is lack of 


C. MOERAN 


judgment where a favorite dog is con- 
cerned. Some one gives them, or they buy, 
a puppy from a well-known kennel, and, of 
course, the puppy has a pedigree. To a 
novice, pedigree is about all that is thought 
to be necessary. So soon as the puppy is 
old enough it is sent to a big show, where 
its owner calmly, or otherwise, awaits the 
blue ribbon, which, in her ease, she confi- 
dently believes to be her undoubted due. 
In about ninety-nine cases, this particular 
canine marvel does not even get a plain 
“©.” Whereupon the confident owner 
gets tearful, or furious, or both. Yet the 
judge gave a just decision, and the petted 
puppy lost simply because it was not 
good enough to win in the company it met. 

Pedigree must be supported by individ- 
ual quality in order to win on the bench. 
How much one may love a dog or how 
clever that dog may be at home, counts 
for nothing in the ring. The unbiased and 
trained eyes of the judge are looking for 
quality, which must be present if an animal 
is to win.” In the judge’s mind is a picture 
of the ideal perfect dog, as set forth by 
the adopted standard for that particular 
breed, and only animals rather closely 
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approaching that traditional perfect speci- 
men are entitled to serious consideration. 
The judge figures that there is no such 
thing as a perfect dog, so the animals in 
the ring are judged point by point, allowed 
the full figure here and cut a bit there, 
until merits and faults have been correctly 
measured and the honors awarded accord- 
ingly. Few green owners rightly under- 
stand this scoring, and fewer yet can fairly 
judge their own dogs, because they are so 
fond of the ani- 
mals as to be 
blind to what 
may be glaring 
imperfections. 
The amateur 
must learn to 
school the heart 
while estimating 
a pet’s actual 
points, and above 
all things,  re- 
member that 
though an ani- 
mal may be 
bright, hand- 
and in 
way lov- 
able, yet it may 
not stand the 
ghost of a chance 
to win under an 
experienced 
judge. In order 
to outscore per- 
haps a dozen or 
more competi- 
tors it must 
closely approach 
the standard, be 
true to the ac- 
cepted type, and 
reveal no pro- 
nounced blemish 
or fault. The 
novice should bear in mind that a class 
of twenty may represent the same number 
of anxious owners, each of whom is cer- 
tain that the dog she has entered to win 
(not to lose) is, of course, the very best 
dog of its breed in the show. Out of a 
class of say twenty, nineteen must, of 
course, be “turned down”; and the nine- 
teen defeated owners will be wiser if they 
will endeavor to learn and remember the 
defects in their rather than rail 


some, 
every 


pets 





Miss Lucile Alger’s French Poodle, Wonder, 
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against the “injustice” 


decision. 


of the judge’s 


That women can succeed as exhibitors of 
all breeds, and not necessarily only in the 
so-called “toy” classes, is proved during 
the past ten years by the records of 
important bench shows here and abroad. 
The sole reason why more women. figure 
prominently as owners of toys rather than 
of the larger breeds is because the femi- 
nine taste naturally inclines toward the 
smaller animals, 
and for the add- 
ed reason that 
toys require less 
room. Those 
familiar with 
bench show his- 
tory know how 
well women have 
done with St. 
Bernards, Great 
Danes, mastiffs, 
sporting dogs, 
bulls, and _ point- 
ers, while a few 
have earned de- 
served fame as 
judges of these 
larger breeds. It 
must not be. in- 
ferred, however, 
that success is 
more easily at- 
tained with toy 
dogs, or that only 
women are 
prominent in 
these classes. In 
actual fact, the 
majority of sue- 
cessful exhibitors 
of small dogs are 
men of long ex- 
perience, many of 
them past mas- 
ters in the art of kennel management and 
veterans in the science of breeding. 

Lest these authenticated facts discourage 
the beginner let me impress upon her the 
truism that in dog breeding and showing, 
as in most other human pursuits, there 
always is room at the top, and occasion- 
ally an extremely comfortable niche well 
upon the higher altitudes. To fill such a 
place within easy touch of the highest is 
no unsatisfactory accomplishment, and 


























Mrs. C. Albert Stevens and Two of Her French Bulldogs. 


perhaps such a berth is about all the aver- 
age fancier can fairly expect. What 
women have done other women can do, and 
the right sort of woman will not be dis- 
mayed by failure, but keep on striving 
until she has reached the summit of her 


ambition. Nearly every woman (and 
every man for that matter) makes mis- 
takes at the start, because of ignorance, or 
half knowledge, but that is no proof that 
ultimate success is not to be won. When 
I look back I almost blush for errors 
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Mrs. Frank Smythe’s Cocker Spaniel, Champion Ono. 


committed, but there always remains the 
comforting assurance that the very mis- 
takes one makes have an educational and 
a wisdom-giving value. Unfortunately, no 
guarantee of winning can be given. Nat- 
urally, the prime requisite is a dog of 
necessary quality, and such can only be 
purchased or bred by one of experience 
and judgment. My advice to the novice is 
a course of intelligent study of the best 
work on dogs in general, and of the favor- 
ite breed in particular. Learn the points 
of the breed as given by authorities; edu- 
eate yourself in this as you would in any 
other branch of study, and attend the 
shows and learn by actual observation the 
popular type of-animal as proven by the 
judges’ awards. This kind of study should 
be pursued until you are able to look over 
an unjudged class and form an opinion as 
to where the chief honors should go. The 
woman must needs be bright to properly 
understand what she is about,and she must 
wisely arrange her campaign and give the 
adopted plan a fair and thorough trial. 
In other words, she must follow the meth- 
ods of men who have scored successes. 
Having arrived at this stage, it becomes 
comparatively easy to pick out some young 
dog of promise—say one that has earned 
an “H. C.” in a strong class. This dog 
may greatly improve with age and proper 
eare, possibly finish at the top before its 
few years of show life have ended. Such 
a purchase frequently may be made at a 





figure which would not 
begin to buy the same 
animal a few months 
later, and will give the 
satisfaction of indors- 
ing the buyer’s judg- 
ment. While all short 
cuts to success have 
their unpleasant possi- 
bilities, the worst that 
should come of such 
an investment would 
be the possession of 
an animal which, if it 
failed to fulfil expecta- 
tions, at least would be 
possessed of a bit more 
es than ordinary merit. 
aac It is true that the dog 

might never duplicate 

even its first small sue- 

cess, for some dogs im- 
prove or fall off curiously within a few 
months, yet it should never be so bad as to 
reproach one’s judgment. If the dog, on 
the other hand, chance to greatly improve 
with time, successive winnings are open to 
it. The owner will do well to remember 
that every dog has his day, and it is better 
to retire a winner after a fair share of vic- 
tories than to hang on until defeat proves 
that your dog is past its best or that a bet- 
ter one has appeared. 

Another way is to buy a young puppy 
from some reliable kennel and take chances 
on its developing into something good. 
Not infrequently a specimen of more than 
ordinary merit is secured in this way, but 
at best the chances are rather dubious. 
You may lose the youngster outright, or 
it may (as frequently happens) develop 
into an individual so faulty that to show it 
would be hopeless. The pity of it is that 
while you are rearing the brute, and it is 
growing into a perfectly useless individual, 
it is also growing into your affections, so 
that when you finally realize its worthless- 
ness you find yourself attached to a 
creature filling a place which should be 
occupied by an animal worth owning. 

Still another way, and an interesting 
one, is to buy a good bitch in whelp to a 
dog of quality and rear the puppies. 
Should one of the litter turn out well, you 
are fairly upon the first round of the lad- 
der. When none of the puppies shows any 
particular merit the lot may be sold or 
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Mrs. James L. Kernochan and Champion Red Gem, Her Irish Terrier. 


otherwise disposed of, and you may again 
repeat the experiment, perhaps using 
some other good dog. Because a certain 
union proves unproductive of fair class 
puppies does not necessarily imply lack of 
quality in either or both parents. Bred to 


other individuals both may prove their 
merit. Like does not always beget like, 


although it is extremely apt to, especially 
where there is a fault in one or the other 
of the parents. Uninformed and _half- 
informed people frequently fall into error 
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concerning the selection of a sire. The 
fact that a dog happens to be a famous 
winner does not for this reason alone guar- 
antee him to be the most desirable mate 
for the one you own. He is bound to have 
some fault, and if your bitch has the same, 
even to a less extent, the progeny are likely 
to exhibit an exaggeration of the defect. 

Let us imagine that you are possessed 
of an animal which has an almost perfect 
body but is a bit off in the head, and that 
a certain dog, although a winner, has a 
similar tendeney, though in the slightest 
degree. He is undesirable as a sire, 
because all or some of the progeny will 
almost certainly have more or less of the 
weak feature. A much more 
promising sire would be 
one unusually strong 
where the dam is 
weak, the ten- 
dency of the 
pronounced 
strong 
point be- 
ing to im- 
press it- 
self upon 
the pro- 
geny, and 
in so do- 
ing correct 
the fault on 
the mother’s 
side. Hence, an 
animal practically 
perfect in all but the 
head should be bred to 
one of faultless head, 
even if to do so com- 
pelled the use of a 
sire a bit off in another direction. The 
chances would then be in favor of some 
of the puppies combining the strong points 
of both parents, making choice specimens, 
while those showing the faults might do so 
only to a modified extent. 

Many breeders seek dogs of the hour— 
the famous winners—with little heed to the 
actual wisdom of such a course. We all 
like a winner, but the hints I have given 
regarding the wisdom of a careful consid- 
eration of the faults or peculiarities of 
both animals should emphasize the folly of 
ignoring the immutable laws of nature. 

Conformation, coat, and color can, and 
should be, bred, for, otherwise the produc- 





Mrs. Eloise Pulsiver’s Champion Maurice. 


tion of even one choice pup will be merely 
an accident, most likely a throwback to 
some remote ancestor of rare quality. 
Such things can and do occur, but they 
are not to be depended upon, for the fortu- 
nate result might not be attained twice in 
a lifetime. But I shall leave all such 
questions as skilled breeding and prenatal 
influence to the authoritative works, the 
diligent study of which I commend to 
women interested in dog breeding. 

Returning to the growing ranks of lady 
fanciers, it is but just to point to the good 
work done and the excellent promise of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association of Amer- 
ica. Among its members are to be found 

the most enthusiastic and prac- 

tical breeders and owners 

in this country. On the 

principle that in 

union there is 

strength, it is 

only natural 

to expect 

this Asso- 

ciation to 

accom- 

plisha 

deal of 

good by 

encourag- 

ing breed- 

ing along ra- 

tional _ lines, 

by stimulating 

interest in dogs of 

high class, by encour- 

aging good shows, and 

by preventing fraud 

in the buying, selling, 

and showing of dogs. 

By encouraging a deeper understanding of 

man’s noblest friend, the dog, and by offer- 

ing handsome prizes for competition at the 

leading bench shows, the Association has 

already demonstrated its possibilities for 

useful service, and that its power and prac- 

tical value to owners will steadily increase 

no one doubts. The officers have shown 

marked ability in managing what undoubt- 

edly is destined to be a successful organi- 
zation. 

Mrs. James Kernochan, the president, 
although having some French bulls, fox 
terriers, and whippets of excellent quality, 
has for a number of years principally 
devoted herself to the cause of that rare 
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Miss Lillian C. Moeran, with Six of Her First Prize Winning Toy Spaniels 


good ruffian, the Irish terrier, her Meadows 
Kennels being the home of such fine speci- 
mens as Champion Red Gem, Meadows 
Bridget, Lady Hermit, Lorton Bell, and 
Inverness Shamrock. Wherever Red Gem 
has been shown she has almost invariably 


swept everything before her; also Lorton 
Bell and Meadows Bridget have many vic- 
tories to their credit. In addition, best 
team and best four of any breed specials 
are frequent acquisitions of the Meadows 
Kennels. Mrs. Kernochan has been most 
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successful in showing terriers of her own 
breeding, and now owns a number of choice 
youngsters which will grace the benches 
later. 

Miss M. K. Bird, of Westbury, L. I., sec- 
retary of the Association, is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of English bloodhounds and 
bulldogs, and has shown some good speci- 
mens of her breeding. At present perhaps 
her best known dog is the bull Ivel Dearie, 
which has to its credit first limit, open, 
and winners, in New York, 1901. 

Mrs. F. Smythe, whose Swiss Mountain 
Kennels are famous, has been prominently 
identified with many breeds, but at present 
she is devoting most attention to field and 
cocker spaniels, toy spaniels, and pomer- 
anians. Among her weli-known cockers 
are Champion Onon and Champion Middy 
(dead), and in field spaniels, Endcliffe Bish- 
op; while the beautiful imported pomer- 
anians, Nubian Rebel and Hatcham Nip, 
have added laurels to the kennels, scoring 
here as they did overseas. Among her 
notable toy spaniels are Clevedon Wallie, 
Berengarie, Duke of Blenheim, Sterling, 
Lord Vivian, and the sweet faced Little 
Glen. 

Miss H. G. Parlett, the Kenilworth 
Kennels, fancies Blenheim and_ ruby 
spaniels, and is an avowed admirer of small 
specimens. These are all very well, if 
good, but how often is one of true type 
seen? In England, the honie of the breed, 
a dog of ten to twelve pounds is the 
approved size. The diminutive Crona, by 
Champion Rollo—Zulu Queen, is one of 
her best and a great favorite. Kenilworth 
Guy, winner of numerous prizes, is a good 
bodied dog, with a large, well developed 
head. Baby Charmion is tiny and has nice 
color, and at Pittsburg, 1901, beat the 
well-known winner, Duchess of Albany. 

Toy spaniels are becoming exceedingly 
popular here, and the very best shown in 
England have been imported during the 
past couple of years. As yet compara- 
tively few good ones have been bred on 
this side, but this, time will remedy. Dur- 
ing a western tour last year I was aston- 
ished to find so many toys of high quality. 
Almost without exception the specimens 
shown had wonderful skulls, well placed 
ears, and large eyes. But the muzzles were 
a bit off, mostly too long and pinched, 
while the color frequently was bad. I 
fancy much of the trouble is caused by 


inbreeding and by the indiscriminate 
crossing of the King Charles with the 
Prince Charles, ruby, and Blenheim span- 
iels. At the last Chicago show I noticed 
a ruby spaniel with a wonderful skull 
utterly spoiled for show purposes by a 
broad white blaze in head and breast. 

If the western ladies would follow our 
example and import a few good dogs, and 
breed more for color and shorter muzzles, 
I think they would enjoy better success. 
Among good western dogs is the King 
Charles spaniel Royal Baby, bred and 
owned by Mrs. J. S. Burher, of Chicago; 
this little fellow is of moderate size, with a 
well shaped body and a tremendous coat, 
in places actually sweeping the ground. 
Royal Baby has a large, well domed skull 
and a big eye, but in muzzle lacks a bit, 
and his ears might be better placed. But 
for all that he would be a hard dog to beat 
if put down in proper show form. His 
owner has now retired him with an un- 
beaten record in his class, as she wants to 
give the younger ones a chance. 

Miss Elizabeth Woods, Wynwood Ken- 
nels, is a keen admirer of cockers. She 
has recently strengthened her kennels by 
the addition of the well-known Mohican, 
Midkiff Chief, and Prince Albert. Miss 
Woods has ten excellent brood bitches, and, 
although she has not been long in the field, 
is apt to score good winnings in the near 
future, as she has some promising puppies 
by the sires mentioned. She also goes in 
for toy spaniels in a small way, the beauti- 
ful Blenheim Daisy (with her six puppies 
by Ashton Defender) and Ashton Bess 
showing a deal of quality. 

Mrs. Jack Erazier, Craigdarrock Ken- 
nels, has been all her life a lover of dogs 
and has owned good ones of various breeds. 
Three years ago she decided that Scottish 
terriers were essential to earthly bliss, se 
procured the excellent and productive Tib- 
bie. Tibbie herself is sufficiently canny 
in the matter of producing high class prog- 
eny, and in this especial direction is 
almost invaluable. Among the best known 
of Tibbie’s produce are Glenlivet, second 
puppy. New York, 1901, and Betsy Boss, 
second limit and open, same show; also 
Gusty, first novice, Boston, 1901, and win- 
ner of the Ballyhoo Bey Challenge Cup 
for the best American bred dog, bred and 
owned by a member of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. Blair Athol, a 
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Mrs, Reginald Mayhew and Champion Hands Up. 


big winner at Philadelphia and Boston, 
was the next. purchase, and Adora Alex- 
ander also won all through her classes at 
the New York and Boston shows of 1901, 
and the special for the best Scottish ter- 


Mrs. Brazier has 
past 


rier in the Boston show. 
done much for the breed in 
three years, and her success is testimony 
in support of my claim that there always 
is room at the top. 


these 























Mrs. Howard Goald, with Her First Prize Winning Black Pugs, Candace and Black Knight. 


For some reason bull terriers do not 
appear to find much favor with lady fan- 
ciers, yet Mrs. C. Albert Stevens and Mrs. 
Richard. Harding Davis have exhibited a 
few. Mrs. Davis’ Woodeote Jumbo and 


Edgewood Cold Steel are well known, while 


Billy Fair Play, bred by Mrs. Stevens, is 
rightly considered a good specimen. A 
number of prizes testify in this direction. 
Mrs. Eloise Pulsiver owns a winning 
French bull in Maurice. He is a rare good 
one, and a swell withal, for he travels in 
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state with his own dressing bag and blank- 
ets. At the Ladies’ Show in December 
last he captured everything in sight, in- 
cluding some handsome specials, and at 
the Westminster Kennel Club Show, 1902, 
won his championship. He is undoubtedly 
the best American bred French bulldog we 
have, and has never failed to win his club 
cup. Mrs. Pulsiver also won first with the 
good bitch Musette, of her own breeding. 

Mrs. Howard Gould has a kennel of 
choice black pugs. At the Pet Dog Club 
Show, in 1899, her Candace won many firsts 
and specials, and again at the W. K. C. 
Show the same year. Last year Mrs. 
Gould exhibited a pair of new ones, Black 
Knight and the sweet little Canterbury 
Princess Zora, and won with both. This 
year the last named was again to the fore 
at the Ladies’ Show, with Miss Soot, a 
new importation. I am told there will be 
a great array of these little black canines 
at the big shows next season. 

Miss Lucile Alger, Red Brook Kennels, 
is a recent addition to the ranks of lady 
fanciers. She‘has always owned one or 
two poodles, and some two years ago 
secured a few good ones of the curly- 
coated variety, true to type, and set about 
improving the breed. Champions Emperor 
and Negress were purchased here. Impor- 
tations followed.. At present Miss Alger 
has one of the strongest kennels in the 
country. With the imported dogs and a 
few home bred youngsters she has won 
more than fifty prizes, which goes to show 
what a beginner may accomplish. Miss 
Alger says it is easier to breed winners 
than to buy them, but with this I cannot 
agree, for in my humble opinion to breed 
winners is no easy task. 
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Mrs. Henry Jarrett has owned dogs all 
her life, and is familiar with many breeds, 
but I fancy her preference is for fox ter- 
riers. Her famous white collie, Princess 
Alba, is a noted winner, and she has the 
Russian wolfhounds Iskra and the new 
Volodyorski, a promising young dog. Her 
imported chow chow, Yen How, is one of 
the best red dogs in the country. Gadfly, 
Aldon Quotient, Funstian, and Peggy 
form a quartet of rare good fox terriers. 

Mrs. Reginald Mayhew’s wire haired fox 
terrier, Hands Up, is a dog of grand 
quality and a famous winner here and in 
England. He made a veritable killing at 
the W. K. C. Show in 1900, and repeated 
his triumphs at Pittsburg, also gathering 
in an armful or so of specials. At the 
W. K. C. Show a year later he went down 
in the limit before Baby Matchbox, and in 
the open was beaten by Mr. George Raper’s 
Humblestone Bristles. But a defeat in 
such extra company is far from a disgrace. 
At Boston, 1901, Hands Up was again in 
front, while at the Ladies’ Show and W. 
K. C., 1902, he was invincible, finishing 
with the title of champion. Mrs. Mayhew 
has every’ excuse for being proud of this 
dog, as she reared him. I am always glad 
to see an American bred dog win, and 
consider it a greater honor to receive the 
award of H. ©. with a dog you have bred 
than a championship under other condi- 
tions. 

The list of lady fanciers and their do- 
ings might easily be extended. But. quite 
enough has been said to convey an idea 
of the important part the lady fancier is 
playing and her unquestionable ability to 
breed, condition, and show dogs and to 
win premier honors in the kennel world. 














A CHAT ABOUT CAMPING 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


HE knowledge that a certain set of 

people, young or middle-aged, have 

been closely associated for years in 
social matters at home is no guaranty that 
they will have a similarly good time under 
canvas. Many cocks are valiant on their 
own dunghills which, out of sight of their 
homes, “ taw-taw ” like so many old hens. 

Fully half the would-be campers are like 
these fowls. They are. brave enough at 
home, where everything cants their way. 
In the full glare of comfortable sunlight, 
where every visible thing is familiar and 
matters move along in well-oiled grooves, 
these people are full of confidence; per- 
haps they are even aggressive or domi- 
neering. But take them into the wilder- 
ness—nay, even into a wood barely out of 
sight of home—and note the change. 

Does the party reach the camp ground as 
it should—early in the morning ¢ Then 
the man who is going to make trouble is 
easily pointed out. He is all enthusiasm. 
He draws himself up, inhales a chestful of 
God’s glorious oxygen, slaps his ribs with 
his hands, and a dozen times exclaims: 
“Ain’t this grand? This is what I call 
living!” He is here, there, and _ every- 
where, full of restless, nervous activity. 
In all probability he knows least about 
camps and their making, but he has an 
unfailing supply of suggestions and advice. 
He hauls at this, handles that, and finally 
makes some bad break for which he is 
gently called down by the one always- 
present, quiet. practical man, who has 
already done three-fourths of the practical 
work and who will accomplish the remain- 
ing fourth as soon as he gets around to 
it and is allowed a fair chance. 

Sunset is apt to find the fussy man 
nervous and fretful as & tired child, and 
the long, black torment of a natural night 
amid novel surroundings will do the rest. 
Shamming illness, he usually goes home 
next morning—and then the camp is all 
right. 

Another abominable nuisance about a 
camp is the shirker—the fellow who wants 


to divide the time into three periods, one 
each for eating, sleeping, and fun. He 
always forgets to assign any time for 
work—his motto being, *“ Let the other fel- 
lows do it.” Not infrequently he is capa- 
ble of work of some sort, but he won’t do 
it. Leave him alone all day and he’ll 
get himself first-class meals, perhaps even 
wash his own dishes, but further than that 
he will not go. 

Then there are other undesirable people, 
but they need not be dwelt upon. Let the 
intending camper avoid the two types 
described, also the hard drinker, the foul- 
mouthed man, the buffoon, the dismally 
tragic clown, and that brute of all brutes, 
who has chronic and other ailments, real 
and imaginary. The elimination of these 
will cut off an astonishing number of your 
acquaintances, but that is an amputation 
most devoutly to be wished, for the few 
left on the available list will be good 
fellows fit to camp with. 

A useful preparation for a camping out- 
ing would be a careful reading of the best 
works by our masters of forest lore. This 
should prove a pleasant task, and will give 
the reader the advantage of knowing 
something of what the writers knew, before 
attempting the real thing. Camping may 
be made expensive or done cheaply, as 
best suits one’s purse. It also offers a 
variety of methods, which include the 
hunting, fishing, or trapping camp, the per- 
manent camp, the family and_ holiday 
camp, for rest mainly, and the shifting 
camp, where a lot of moving from point 
to point is contemplated. The hunting 
camp need not be dwelt upon. It almost 
invariably is in charge of some plainsman 
or mountaineer, who furnishes tents, pack 
horses, wagons, and other essentials, and 
tells by letter exactly what each individual 
should take in addition to arms and 
clothes. 

The permanent camp is more of a house 
than a camp, and may be roughly built of 
large logs and after the fashion of an ordi- 
nary log house; or of handsome selected 














materials to form a rustic cottage; or of 
lumber hauled in, or designed upon some 
collapsible plan which admits of its being 
carried by train or boat and easily erected 
upon the chosen site. This style of camp 
is excellent and most comfortable. Inside 
it is arranged like a simply planned house, 
fixed or movable partitions affording pri- 
vacy when desired. Such a camp has a 
kitchen and cook stove, and its proper 
management is merely a question of house- 
keeping, which any one accustomed to liv- 
ing in a private house will understand. 

For a family party contemplating a 
sojourn under canvas, two or more wall 
tents (walls about three feet high) are the 
best. Thanks to American brains, we now 
have camp cooking outfits which actually 
will do what is required. These are com- 
pact, arid contain all needful cooking 
utensils, stoves that will cook, and table- 
ware of rational design. Some of the best 
of these outfits pack into a space no larger 
than a dress suit case, and weigh from 
thirty to thirty-five pounds, while the box 
into which an outfit packs is designed to 
serve as the camp table. It is a wise plan 
to have a small tent or other snug shelter 
to serve as kitchen. Cooking in the open 
air, even when a good camp stove is used, 
is pleasant only in fair weather. Do not 
forget a small axe, a few nails, a ball of 
strong cord, needles, and thread. 

The location of the camp must be duly 
considered while choosing the outfit. If 
there be but a short carry from some 
steamboat landing, heavy packs are no 
great matter. If you are going by rail or 
wagon the question of bulk and room is 
not so important as it becomes when skiffs 
or canoes are to be depended on. A tramp- 
ing party will, of course, travel in light 
marching order. Most camp outfits are 
too cumbersome. There is no sense in 
lugging about a lot of stuff which is not 
really necessary. It is exasperating to 
handle and not infrequently difficult to 
stow. 

The provisions to be taken from town 
will include sugar, coffee, tea, oatmeal, 
crackers, bacon, salt pork, lard, pepper, 
salt, mustard; these, with the other sup- 
plies from the.farm, helped out by fish and 
game, will afford enough variety. From 
two and a half to three pounds of all sorts 
of fare a day is a fair allowance for each 
camper. A heavy supply of liquor is not 
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necessary. You are not supposed to be 
going on a debauch, and if you have been 
accustomed to a too free use of hard 
stuff, the change should do you good. If 
you really can’t get along without a town 
ration of firewater, you will not enjoy any 
part of camping, for the only visible bars 
are busy keeping cattle where they belong. 

Sensible clothing includes two suits of 
woolen underwear of proper weight; two 
pairs of stout woolen socks, or stockings 
if knickers are worn; a flannel shirt, a 
sweater, a coat, knickers or trousers of 
any material stout enough to withstand 
rough usage. An old business or bicycle 
suit will admirably serve. Gray and brown 
are the best colors for outer garb and 
sweater. A soft felt hat, or cloth cap to 
match suit, is the best headgear. I have 
worn coat, knickers, and cap of corduroy, 
and found it workmanlike and serviceable, 
but it dries slowly after being thoroughly 
wet, and this sometimes is a nuisance. 
Good tweed is as desirable as anything. 

The footgear should fit, for a man on a 
tramp, like a horse, is only as good as his 
feet. Too large a boot tires the feet, 
while, of course, a tight boot is unfit for 
wear anywhere. Light rubber boots—the 
sort which may be drawn well up the thigh, 
or turned down below the knee—are first 
rate for actual work in the stream and 
during a rainy spell. 

The poncho is a very useful article, 
either for rainy days or sleeping, and it 
also makes a first rate shelter tent for an 
emergency. A small pocket glass and a 
good sun glass are worth carrying. Old 
soft silk handkerchiefs are always useful, 
and a few yards of Swiss mull are desir- 
able when insects prove troublesome. A 
box of pills and some cholera drops occupy 
but a corner, yet they may be wanted, so 
they are worth consideration. As good 
a “fly dope” as any contains three 
ounces of pine tar, one ounce oil of penny- 
royal, and two ounces castor oil, simmered 
together over a slow fire and bottled in 
small vials, one for each member of the 
party. Throughout the early season, and 


until near the end of July, the insect 
pests of our best trout waters are not to 
be seoffed at, but this mixture will prove 
effective. 

In selecting the camp site remember the 
object of the outing. If it be fishing, the 
good site nearest to the water will com- 
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mend itself, while a shooting party will 
have a broader field. Of course, the advan- 
tage of a spring of sweet water will not 
be overlooked. If walking tours from a 
fixed headquarters are desired, pitch the 
tent a short distance from roads and trails. 
Tramps and casual pedestrians follow 
roads and trails, hence it is well to have 
the camp in a secluded nook. The wisest 
plan is to explore the district thoroughly 
in advance and so avoid the error of pitch- 
ing camp in some fairly good spot and 
later finding an ideal site within a half 
mile or so. If a very early start will en- 
able you to reach the ground by noon, or 
earlier, make it. You will then be able 
to get the camp well arranged before 
nightfall. 

The spot for the tent should be safe, 
dry, convenient, and command a pleasing 
view. A point on a lake or stream is apt 
to be breezy and comparatively free from 
mosquitoes. Sleepy looking, grassy hol- 
lows are bad. Mosquitoes haunt them and 
they are liable to a flooding by heavy rain. 
An elevated spot, beyond any possible 
danger from falling timber, is the very 
place. And remember that, while nearly 
all timber is beautiful and shade produc- 
ing, it is liable to shed big limbs or come 
down during some fierce thunderstorm, 
and it may also attract lightning. It also 
falls by night as well as by day, and a few 
tons of tree trunk can make a circus poster 
out of a snowy tent and a few well nur- 
tured fellows. 

Make a workmanlike job of putting up 
the tent, for care exercised now will prove 
its value before the outing is over. Green 
logs or rocks will add security to the pegs. 
Should there be too much brush about the 
tent, thin it out by cutting below the sur- 
face. Stubs are unsightly and liable to 
trip somebody. Drag the cut brush well 
away; otherwise it will appear unsightly, 
and also furnish shelter for insects. Insist 
upon a clean, tidy camp. Scraps attract 
insects and are otherwise offensive. Dig a 
deep hole at a proper distance to serve as 
a receptacle for all offal, over which throw 
some of the loose earth. This will keep 
everything sweet. Lastly, dig a small 
trench around the back and sides ot the 
tent if there be any chance of surface 
water. 

Only one important thing remains—the 
fire. A big, roaring pile is precisely what 


you do not want; what you do want is a 
moderate fire which will be safe in a 
change of wind and will throw heat into 
the tent. The principle of the old-fash- 
ioned fireplace—the best for throwing heat 
forward—may be imitated as follows: 
Cut and point two stout stakes, which 
should be long enough to project about 
three feet when firmly driven. Drive them 
a yard apart and six or eight feet from the 
entrance of the tent; they should slant 
slightly from the tent. Cut a four foot 
log, about one foot thick, and place it 
against the stakes. Upon it place a log of 
slightly less diameter, and upon this place 
a third and smaller log. They can be cut 
from the same tree, and the difference in 
size, aided by the cant of the stakes, will 
keep them in position. They form the 
back of the fireplace. Cut two short green 
logs and place them end on against the 
backlog; these are to serve as fire dogs. 
Across these lay two or three dry logs, put 
dry, small stuff under and in the chinks 
and you may start a fire that will burn 
steadily and for a long time. The same 
scheme of back log and fire dogs, of course, 


may be imitated by a structure of big 


stones, but the slow-burning log back gives 
the better heat. This fire is for comfort 
and cheer, and while it will serve for mak- 
ing tea or coffee and simple cooking, there 
should be a separate cooking fire. 

For this, dig a trench six inches deep 
and a trifle narrower than the bottom of 
your fry pan. Along either side lay a six 
foot green pole; at each end of the trench 
drive a forked stick, and in the forks rest 
a pole to hold pot and pail at the proper 
height above the fire. Either burn bark 
and small stuff in the trench, or better, fill 
it with chunks and coals from the camp- 
fire. The fry pan can be placed upon the 
poles, which afford plenty of room for sev- 
eral utensils, and also for keeping warm 
any food. One of the best features about 
this fire is that you can increase or de- 
crease heat at will by raking coals to or 
from any part of the trench. The same 
plan may be followed by using two rows of 
stones instead of the green logs. Both are 
mentioned because handy stones are only 
found in certain parts of the country. For 
a temporary camp of a couple of days the 
trench may be omitted. A couple of logs 
laid side by side and pegged at the ends, 
or secured by stones to prevent rolling, 
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will serve. If they lie seven inches apart 
at one end and four inches at the other 
they will accommodate utensils of vari- 
ous sizes. 

The shifting camp, for frequent stops, 
is of various forms. The easiest for most 
travelers is the “Indian camp.” For this 
cut a twelve foot pole, sharpen: both ends, 
foree one into the ground and the other 
into the bark of some convenient sound 
tree; thatch the pole with the best green 
branches available, and make a bed of 
browse. This gives a rude bough house, 
by no means bad for a night or two. If 
among timber too small to hold the pointed 
pole, cut a sapling with a fork for the 
upper end, or even a brushy top will 
answer. Failing these, the upper end of 
the pole may be supported by a forked 
upright driven for the purpose. If in 
rocky country, with soil too thin to hold 
the upright, it may be made firm by piling 
rocks about the base, or it may be fixed 
against or between old stumps or logs. 

A useful shelter can be made of a rubber 
blanket, or a 7x9 sheet of waterproofed 
cotton, with tie strings at the four cor- 
ners. This is put up by tying two corners 
to poles driven into the ground, and the 
remaining corners to short pegs. This 
gives an ample roof of any desired slant, 
and with the ends closed by brush and a 
fire in front, such a camp is excellent dur- 
ing moderate weather. 

My own favorite shelter for warm 
weather outings of a couple of days or so 
is made of a big sheet of waterproof stuff, 
with an eyelet and long tie string at each 
corner, while instead of a pole I use a 
thirty foot clothesline. This saves all cut- 
ting or bother with poles, for, tightly 
stretched between a couple of trees, the 
line takes the place of a ridgepole. When 
the sheet is thrown over it the sides of the 
roof thus formed may, by means of the 
strings, be spread to any desired angle 
and made fast to saplings or driven pegs. 
This shelter may be fixed with its edges 
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to the ground like an A-tent, or raised 
high enough for a hammock to be slung 
under, merely by raising or lowering the 
supporting rope. Rolled, bound, and made 
fast with the rope, it forms a handy pack, 
and it takes little space in the canoe. 
When desired, extra clothing or other stuff 
may be rolled up inside along with the 
hammock. 

Other easily constructed shelters are 
lean-tos of bark or green stuff. To make 
a lean-to, either fix a cross-pole between 
two handy saplings, or support it by two 
driven poles, with forks about six feet 
from the ground. Lean against the cross- 
pole enough other poles to form a rough 
roof having the proper pitch, and thatch 
with green stuff or cover with bark, as 
most convenient. The thatch is put on 
like shingles (from the bottom up), and 
enough of it, properly laid, will turn a 
heavy rain. Put on plenty of it, and 
should a storm threaten give the roof a 
steeper slant—the greater the slope the 
drier the interior. The ends, and for that 
matter much or all of the front, may be 
closed with brush, but there seldom is any 
necessity for this. 

One of the finest camp pillows is a small 
bag of stout material stuffed with the aro- 
matic needles of the pine, moss, or leaves. 
The bag full of extra underwear or other 
soft stuff is first rate, while a mound of 
earth shaped by ythe hands and covered 
with a coat, or anything in the line of 
cloth, is not to be despised. 

Lastly—and this is the most important 
thing of all—more important than your 
comfort and pleasure—indeed, to many 
people much more important than you are! 
Put out that fire! Soak it—drown it, but 
put it out so thoroughly that you ean go 
away satisfied that no criminal careless- 
ness on your part will add a sear to the 
face of North America. Two crossed 
branches upon the ashes mean that you 
have put out your fire and that the ground 
is open to the next comer. 














A BARNYARD LESSON 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


HE eattle were dozing peacefully 

together in the warm afternoon sun- 

shine when Spotty, the yearling, 
came out of the bushes, where he had just 
butted a nail cask to pieces, to show them 
all his new horns. Behind them was the 
low mud-thatched stable; in front a small 
yard, dotted with giant stumps and sur- 
rounded by a log fence, over which a bear 
had climbed the night before and carried 
off a pig into the spruce woods. 

The excitement of the latter event had 
searcely yet disappeared from the barn- 
yard, floating away by slow degrees, like 
the mist that filled the little valley over 
the trout brook below the farm. All morn- 
ing the cattle had been restless, keeping 
close together for safety, and wandering 
but a little way into the woodland pasture. 
Earlier than usual they drifted back into 
the log inclosure, where they felt reason- 
ably safe, and now lay, with the afternoon 
sun full upon them, chewing their cuds 
contentedly, tired after all the excitement, 
willing to rest and doze and forget all 
about it. It was just at this psychologic 
moment that Spotty came in to show them 
his ‘new horns. 

Now the barnyard might have been in- 
terested in Spotty’s horns were it not for 
two things; first, they were very little 
horns, rising only an inch or two above the 
tangle of Spotty’s black poll; and second, 
they had already seen the horns once, and 
had them forced upon their unwilling 
attention a hundred times more by their 
proud owner. But to Spotty they were 
the wonder of the world. As they grew he 
felt his strength swelling within him, and 
took to butting things to show his supe- 
riority. 

Since the wild clamor in the night, when 
the pig went squealing away in the grip of 
Bruin’s arm, and all the eattle had bel- 
lowed their fear and defiance into the still 
heavens, Spotty had been full of the excite- 
ment. All day long he had kept close to 
Brindle, the big steer—who had once licked 
a bear in fair fight—only running off at 


intervals, when the cows or sheep came 
near, to plunge like a battering ram at an 
unoffending dwarf spruce, to show them all 
how he would have done had he seen the 
bear. And he followed Brindle homeward 
again till within easy reach of the yard, 
when he went off by himself to hurry up 
some lagging ewes and ever hungry cows, 
and to butt at every inoffensive thing in 
the pasture. 

When they had forgotten all their night 
terrors in the sleepy sunshine and the 
peace of a full stomach, Spotty still kept 
up his demonstrations. First he attacked 
an old stump fiercely and filled the air with 
brown dust and flying splinters. Next 
he jumped at the nail cask, which he 
knocked into some bushes and pounded till 
searcely a stave was left clinging to its 
hoops. Then he came back to the barn- 
yard. 

A dozen cows and twice as many sheep 
lay resting quietly. Spotty stole up to 
them and gave one after another a gentle 
dig in the ribs, as if to say: “See those 
horns, will you? If they had only had a 
chance at that bear what would have been 
left of him?” If they were appreciative, 
he went on; if not, he turned his head and 
gave them a harder jab with his other 
horn, to show them that it was all true 
what he was saying. 

Over in a corner Brindle, the big stecr, 
was watching the proceedings with bovine 
calmness. He was too big to disturb. 
Over in the opposite corner Butts, a surly 
old ram that had more than once driven 
me out of his bailiwick and left the marks 
of his surliness strong upon me, lay chew- 
ing, chewing, chewing, like a beaver at an 
alder stick. He was smaller, not half so 
big as Spotty. Moreover, he was inde- 
pendent, afraid of nothing, and minded his 
own business. Spotty had more than 
once thought of reminding Butts of his 
new horns; but something in the cold yel- 
low eye of the old ram always made him 
sheer off before he lowered his head. This 
afternoon was the time to remind Butts 
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that there were other horns in the world 
besides his own rough wrinkled ones. Spotty 
was full of his importance after his 
encounter with the nail cask. There was 
confidence in his step as he approached 
Butts, giving a dig and a mighty push at 
a stump as he drew near. 

Sitting by a corner of the barn, out 
of sight, I watched the proceedings with 
growing interest. I knew the old ram 
better than Spotty did. To a casual 
observer Butts saw nothing; his glassy 
yellow eye remained cold and expression- 
less as that of a dead codfish. But there 
was a change there, a cold gleam like the 
glitter of ice in February. As a boy, when 
I saw that look in Butts’ eye, I used to 
grab a club, or fill my pockets with stones 
and climb a stump. 

Spotty came up behind him, lowered his 
head, and gave him a questioning punch in 
his thin ribs. There was nothing vicious 
or bossy in the movement, just a soothing, 


gentle reminder. “Do you feel that, 
Butts? There’s a horn for you. Wait 
till it grows a bit, and T’ll make you 


ashamed of your own old spruce roots. If 
you had only waked me in time, I’d have 
taken care of your bear. What! ”—as the 
old ram apparently gave no heed—* You 
don’t think so? Then here’s a better one.” 
And he swung his head and gave Butts a 
harder jab in his other poor ribs with the 
other wonderful horn. 

Butts was getting up to his feet deliber- 
ately, still chewing, an awful glare in his 
cold yellow eye. Slowly he backed off, 
chewing, chewing, to disarm suspicion, as 
if he only wanted to get away from such 
dangerous horns. But his eye was fast- 
ened on Spotty; he seemed to see right 
through him and concentrate his attention, 
like Bunsby, on the coast of Greenland. 
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When he got his distance he paused to 
measure it with his fishy eye and survey the 
ground for roots and rough places. Then 
he stopped chewing. Suddenly he humped 
his back, his gnarled old horns went down, 
and he shot forward as if hurled by a cata- 
pult, covering the ground like a gray streak 
of shadow, opening and shutting like a big 
jack-knife, or a terrier after a cat. 

Spotty’s head was half lowered, after 
his last reminder, when the gray streak 
reached him, rose on its hind legs, and hit 
him bang between the eyes. The shock 
knocked the poor innocent clear off his 
feet. He went over like a tenpin, first 
squarely backward, where he sat for an 
instant on his own tail, then all in a heap, 
as he collapsed like a wild duck struck in 
full flight. 

Butts backed away again slowly, his eye 
cold as moonshine. When he saw his 
opening between the kicking legs he hurled 
himself forward again and hit the proud 
owner of the horns another awful biff in 
the ribs. It:seemed to knock the poor calf 
to his feet again, for he dashed away with 
a half frightened, half winded bleat; and 
jumping up I caught one glimpse of his tail 
whisking out of sight in the low stable door. 

Butts watched him till he disappeared. 
Then his eye regained its usual glassy 
stare; he lay down just where he was 
before, to save the trouble of warming a 
new place, and resumed his interrupted 
digestion. 

Too bad that animals have no sense of 
humor! The cattle rolled their cuds as if 
nothing unusual had ever happened, and 
not even a microscope could detect any 
flicker in Brindle’s bovine stare as he 
watched the little comedy. But Spotty’s 
new horns had lost all present interest in 
the barnyard. 
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WHEN MAN TURNS TO THE WATERS 


By LEON VANDERVORT 


HEREVER there is a pond or a 
creek or a mud puddle and a 
boy, there will be water sport. 
And since there is three times as much 
water as land in the covering of this earth 
the combination is well nigh universal. 
There is no cornering these pastimes by 
a privileged class, for wealth is not needed 
except in some benighted cities where re- 
quirements in the way of costume exist, and 
even then trunks may be had for thirty-five 
cents. With the departure of the childish 
terror for water which seems to be pretty 
nearly innate with humanity, the prime joy 
of the masculine youngster is to roll and 
paddle in the yielding element, reveling 
in its luxurious yet invigorating warmth. 
Then comes the water fight with its inci- 
pient thrill of contest, and the learning to 
swim and dive, to tread water and “lay 
one’s hair,” with the new sense of acquired 
skill. This acquirement of skill is practi- 
cally endless. There are always worlds to 
conquer, and the pleasure of the waterside 
does not end with the passing of childhood. 
With the rediscovery of the country by 
Americans there came also a rediscovery of 
rivers and lakes and bays without number, 
and the city-tired populace took to the 
water as well as to the woods. So it is 
that with the passing of May—the average 
commencement time of water sports the 
continent over—there begins, in country 
and city alike, a mighty splashing and 
threshing and choking the length and 
breadth of the land. There is swimming 
and diving, tub racing and log riding, 
rowing and paddling, whirlpool swimming 
and bridge jumping, water polo and plain 
fights at the swimming hole, each and every 
one of which plays its part in the clean- 
liness and strenuous manliness of the 
nation. 

High and low, rich and poor, male and 
female are possessed by the spirit of the 
waters and the out-of-doors. To the boys 
of a country neighborhood nothing is so 
delightful as the evening gatherings at 
the swimming hole. The country boy has 





the advantage of his city cousin in that 
there are no policemen to prescribe his 
dress or to interfere when he takes a 
notion to tie some other fellow’s shirt full 
of many and varied knots. That is one 
of the joys of the swimming hole. All of 
us who lived in the country have played 
that trick on the other fellow. Sometimes 
we gave the shirt a thorough soaking, too, 
before we left it. In that case he was sure 
to be late for supper. Generally we took 
this method of squaring accounts with the 
fellow bigger than ourselves who had ap- 
peared upon the bank and tossed a handful 
of mud at each of us as we were leaving 
the stream. We had washed that off and 
laughed. But he kept on throwing mud 
every time we left the water. 

All the fun, however, is by no means for 
the country boy. Every city that is a city 
has a water front, and every board of alder- 
men and every mayor worthy an official 
place in this democratic nation is urging 
or has urged the establishment of free 
swimming pools. The greatest swimmers 
have come from the cities, and seemingly 
from the most crowded cities; possibly be- 
cause the young inhabitants who want rest 
from the dirt and noise and roar find it 
not in fields and forests but in the water. 
So Philadelphia and Boston now and then 
turn out a man who dares the Niagara 
Rapids, while New York’s crowded East 
Side produces bridge jumpers and men 
who, when occasion demands, can cross 
from Blackwell’s Island to the city through 
the Hell Gate current without the aid of 
boat or life preserver. 

The swimming pool is, and will be, the 


place where the multitude seeks its water 


outing, for the pool requires none of the 
outlay of canoeing or other more evolved 
water sport. -Shortly before Decoration 
Day the pools, free and “ pay,” open their 
doors, and the crowded sections of our 
towns turn out their inhabitants to become 
amphibian. In New York, where the 
crowding is greater than in any other 
American city, the free baths are thronged 
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from morning till night. Policemen make 
the bathers stand in line, and every twenty 
minutes a gong tells one set to get out and 
notifies those waiting that their turn has 
come. 

The free pool is not a place of games, 
but a seene of revelry where young and 
old, clean and dirty, employed and _ idle, 
dive and swim, and paddle and splash. 
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he comes hampered with parental restric- 
tions, as were two hopefuls of a dozen 
years who last summer went every day to 
an east side bath carrying the life pre- 
server prescribed by an anxious mother. 
Now and then, too, a mother brings her 
son, but leads him away again when the 
policeman tells her the bath is barred to 
her sex. And all those things hurt so when 
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The Backward Somersault. 


There is no system of instruction, only the 
freest of freedom to rejoice in the thrill 
of the water that freshens and drives away 
thought of the pavement heat and the suf- 
focating breath of crowded tenements. 
Human nature crops out of these baths 
when the small boy, leaving the water, 
hurries his dressing and takes his place 
at the end of ‘the waiting line. Now and 
then he will emerge from the bath house 
to find an irate parent in waiting. Again 


a hundred of your more fortunate fellows 
are looking on. 

In the pay baths there is real sport. 
Here one pays twenty-five cents and is 
unlimited as to time. Here, too, is an 
instructor, who for varying sums will guar- 
antee to teach the least clever pupil to 
swim. When one can swim he is ready to 
take up the sports of water in earnest. 
Diving is the next step. The criterions 
of good diving are not what the beginner 
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would suspect. Mere staying under water, 
and thus progressing long distances, is a 
secondary matter. So, too, are diving to 
great depths and diving for objects on the 
bottom. Instead, the feat attempted and 
greatly sought partakes more of the acro- 
batic. Here is where the development of 
nerve begins. When the beginner climbs 
ten feet or more above the water, and for 
the first time contemplates a headforemost 
leap, he must be specially adapted to that 
sort of thing or little waves of chilliness 
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fascination of diving. He will not long be 
content with the mere headforemost leap. 
He must turn somersault, and double 
somersault, and somersault backward. He 
must leap into the air and come down 
as straight as a plummet in the perpendic- 
ular dive, must describe an arch from the 
spring board, double up in the jack-knife 
dive, and twist his body for the boom- 
erang dive, which brings him without a 
single arm or leg stroke back to the foot 
of the wall from which he sprang. The 
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will chase each other up and down his 
spine. He thinks what will happen if he 
fails to strike squarely. He knows that to 
land on his stomach will knock the breath 
out of him, to say the least, and he does 
not quite know what more it may do. Then 
comes the first terrifying leap, when he 
seems to hang suspended in air for an 
indefinite time and concludes that nothing 
can save him from landing flat on his 
stomach. But he strikes the water squarely, 
head on, and is at once wild to try it over 
again. He is just beginning to know the 
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best diver is the man who comes nearest 
to being an acrobat, who ean best control 
his body in flights through the air in vary- 
ing positions. When the season has well 
opened one may find a score of places on 
the water front of every large city where 
lithe bodied youngsters are running and 
climbing and leaping, one after the other, 
eutting the air and striking the water in 
glad play, like the frolicsome leapings of 
a school of flying-fish. 

I have mentioned a rediscovery of our 
rivers and inland lakes. The craft of the 
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““ We recognize the elements of the old fashioned water battle.” 
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An Exciting Moment in the Tub Race. 
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Like a School of Flying-fish. 


discoverer was the canoe. It seems strange 
that a land whose aboriginal inhabitants 
used it and whose civilized explorers had 
almost no other means of penetrating to 
the continent’s heart, should wait until the 
seventies to make the canoe an agent in 
its recreative life. But when the outdoor 
spirit swept fully over the land the canoe 
came to stay. When the New York Canoe 
Club held its first regatta in 1873 there 
were fewer than a dozen similar clubs on 
the continent. Nor were there more than 
that number when the American Canoe 
Association held its initial meet on Lake 
George, twenty-two years ago. To-day the 
canoe and the canoe club belong to well 
nigh every city with sheltered waters. 

The inland public is apt to think of 
canoeing as something strenuous, looking 
always to heartbreaking contests as the 
chief end. One who visits any of the 


canoeing centres will see the falsity of this 
conception. If he visit the Charles, which 
the Bostonians and nearby residents have 
fringed with their club houses, the Schuyl- 
kill, the lower Delaware, the Potomac; or 
if he turn westward to inland waters, to 
the Detroit, the St. Clair, the Mississippi; 
or north to the St. Lawrence and Lake of 
the Thousand Islands, where the canoeists 
of two nations hold carnival, he will find 
the craft more the agent of restful recrea- 
tion than of strife and contest. On a 
moonlight night the city turns out to sing, 
to drift and to sail and to paddle on the 
freshening surface of stream or lake. Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays see picnie 
parties pushed away from the scenes of 
business and ambition, to rest and lunch 
by ice cold springs in elm and maple 
groves. 

It is at the regattas of yacht and canoe 
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“*Must describe an arch from the spring board.’’ 


clubs or at the great canoe meets that the 
various sports of the water touch elbows. 
There are the races, the primary reason 
for the meet. to arouse and thrill with the 
spirit of contest. There are the feats of 
skill, the spectacular and the amusing, 
which are the refined out-cropping of the 
best that the sport contains. As a man 
becomes more and more expert in the 
handling of tiny craft and in swimming, 
there comes the sense of skill, of mastery, 
that breeds the longing for new ways to 
control the element which has made the 
men of all generations fearful. So the 
spectators of every great regatta see 
canoeists who, not content with riding 
waves and shooting rapids, must turn 
somersault and alight in the cockpit, 
jump the rope on deck, dance on the bow 
while the stern rises from the water, whirl 
the canoe over and stand in the cockpit 
when it rights itself, or climb the slender 
masts and spring from mast to water with- 
out upsetting the canoe. 


Spectacular are the night parades when 
a long line of craft, brilliant with many 
eolored Chinese lanterns and curiously 
sputtering fires that give the whole a 
weird, dazzling effect, pass down the 
centre of river or along the shore 
of lake. Spectacular, yet full both of skill 
and rollicking fun, are the amusing con- 
tests of the daytime. Here a dozen bath- 
ing-suited fellows, in tubs exactly like the 
washtub of the laundress or the lemonade 
tub of the cireus fakir, line up for con- 
test. Each must sit in the tub and let 
his feet hang over the front. The pistol 
eracks and off starts the line. Now a 
craft, whose pilot applies power unevenly, 
turns to one side; there is a collision, a 
tub fills, a man disappears beneath the 
water, only to come up a second later and 
swim to the bank. With the finish at hand 
efforts are redoubled. Here a paddler tips 
over backward, and there, leaning too far 
forward, another feels that hopeless sensa- 
tion that comes with a filling tub, which 
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delays a minute, wabbles, and goes down. 
Not all comic is the race; a good tub racer 
must have a level head. Otherwise he will 
paddle too hard on one side and find his 
craft merely turning around, or he will 
lean too far forward or backward, and feel 
his tub filling and sinking before the race 
is well started. So, too, with the candle 
race, in which each swimmer must carry 
a lighted candle in his mouth, and the full 
dress race in which contestants wear com- 
plete suits from hat to shoes, and must 
earry the hat to the finish. 

Equally spectacular, not at all comic, 
but strenuous and bound to bring out one’s 
latent nerve, is water polo. Whoever has 
lived in the country will recognize in it 
the elements of the old fashioned water 
battle at the swimming hole. In that we 
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divided into two sides and then tried to 
drown one another into submission by 
splashing with hands, or sticks, or paddles, 
or tin cups, according as the rules of that 
particular game prescribed. It took cour- 
age, and the side won whose men could go 
on splashing accurately and forcefully 
when their eyes and breathing apparatus 
were full of water. So likewise in the 
more skilled game; when the dashing 
novice feels the half-Nelson of his oppo- 
nent and finds his head a foot or more 
below the surface, with water instead of 
air making up the great portion of a last 
hurried breath, his courage is tried. As 
he comes to know the game, however, his 
nerve develops, and therein lies one of the 
great benefits of this as of all other manly 
sports. 
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THE STORY OF THE TRAPPER 


V.—THE BUFFALO RUNNERS 


By A. C. LAUT 


F the Trapper had a crest like the 

knights of the wilderness who lived 

lives of daredoing in olden times it 
should represent a canoe, a snowshoe, a 
muskrat, a beaver, and a buffalo. While 
the beaver was his quest and the coin of 
the fur trading realm, the buffalo was the 
great staple on which the very existence of 
the trapper depended. 

Bed and blankets and clothing, shields 
for war time, sinew for bows, bone for the 
shaping of rude lance heads, kettles and 
bull boats and saddles, roof and rug and 
curtain wall for the hunting lodge; and, 
most important of all, food that could be 
kept in any climate for any length of time 
and combined the lightest weight with the 
greatest nourishment—all these were sup- 
plied by the buffalo. 

From the Gulf of Mexico to the Sas- 
katechewan and from the Alleghanies to 
the Rockies the buffalo was to the hunter 
what wheat is to the farmer. Moose and 
antelope and deer were plentiful in the 
limited area of a favored habitat. Pro- 
vided with water and grass, the buffalo 
could thrive in any latitude south of the 
sixties, with a preference for the open 
ground of the great central plains, except 
when storms and heat drove the herds to 
the shelter of woods and valleys. Besides, 
in that keen struggle for existence which 
goes on in the animal world, the buffalo 
had strength to defy all enemies. Of all 
the creatures that prey, only the full 
grown grizzly was a match against the 
buffalo; and, according to old hunting 
legends, even the grizzly held back from 
attacking a beast in the prime of its power 
and sneaked in the wake of the roving 
herds like the coyotes and timber wolves 
for the chance of hamstringing a calf, or 
breaking a young cow’s neck, or tackling 
some poor old king, worsted in battle and 
deposed from the leadership of the herd, 


or snapping up a lost buffalo staggering 
blind in the trail of a prairie fire. The 
buffalo, like the range cattle, had a quality 
that made for the persistence of the spe- 
cies. When attacked by a beast of prey they 
would line up for defense, charge upon the 
assailant, and trample its life out. Adapt- 
ability to environment, strength excelling 
all foes, wonderful sagacity against attack 
—these were factors that partly explained 
the vastness of the buffalo herds once roam- 
ing this continent. 

Proofs enough remain to show that the 
size of the herds simply could not be exag- 
gerated. In two great areas their multi- 
tude exceeded anything in the known 
world. These were: (1) Between the 
Arkansas and the Missouri, fenced in, as 
it were, by the Mississippi and the Rockies; 
(2) between the Missouri and the Sas- 
katchewan, bounded by the Rockies on 
the west and on the east by that depres- 
sion where lie Lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and Winnipegoosis. In both regions the 
prairie is scarred by trails where the buf- 
falo have marched single file to their 
watering places, trails trampled by such a 
multitude of hoofs that the groove sinks 
to the depths of a rider’s stirrup or the 
hub of a wagon wheel. At fording places 
on the Qu’Appelle and Saskatchewan in 
Canada, and on the Missouri, Yellowstone, 
and Arkansas in the Western States, car- 
easses of buffalo have been found where 
the stampeding herd trampled the weak 
under foot, virtually building a bridge of 
the dead over which the vast herd rushed. 

Then there are the “fairy rings,” ruts 
like the water trail, running in a perfect 
circle, with the hoofprints of countless 
multitudes in and outside the ring. Two 
explanations were given of these. When 
the calves were yet little and the wild 
animals ravenous with spring hunger the 
bucks and old leaders formed a cordon of 
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protection round the mothers and their 
young. The late Colonel Bedson of Stony 
Mountain, Manitoba, who had the finest 
collection of buffalo in America until his 
death ten years ago when the buffalo were 
shipped to Texas, observed another occa- 
sion when the buffalo formed a circle. Of 
an ordinary winter storm the herd took 
small notice except to turn backs to the 
wind; but if to a howling blizzard were 
added a biting north wind with the ther- 
mometer forty degrees below zero, the buf- 
falo lay down in a crescent as a wind break 
to the young. Besides the “fairy rings” 
and the fording places, evidences of the 
buffaloes’ numbers are found at the salt 
licks, alkali depressions on the prairie, 
soggy as paste in the spring, dried hard as 
rock in midsummer, and retaining foot- 
prints like a plaster cast; while at the 
wallows, where the buffalo have been tak- 
ing mud baths as a refuge from vermin 
and summer heat, the ground is scarred 
and ploughed as if for ramparts. 

The comparison of the buffalo herds to 
the northland caribou has become almost 
a commonplace; but it is the sheerest non- 
sense. From Hearne two hundred years ago 
to Tyrrel in 794 no mention is ever made 
of a caribou herd exceeding 10,000. Few 
herds of 1,000 have been seen. What are 
the facts regarding the buffalo? 

In the forties, when the American Fur 
Company was in the heyday of its power, 
there were sent from St. Louis alone in a 
single year 100,000 robes; and the com- 
pany bought only the perfect ones. The 
hunter usually kept an ample supply for 
his own needs, so that for every robe 
bought by the company three times as 
many were taken from the plains. St. 
Louis was only one port of shipment. 
Equal quantities of robes were being sent 
from Mackinaw, Detroit, Montreal, and 
Hudson Bay. A million would not cover 
the number of robes sent east each year 
in the forties. In 1868 Inman, Sheridan, 
and Custer rode continuously for three 
days through one herd in the Arkansas 
region; and in 1869 trains on the Kansas 
Pacific were held from nine in the morn- 
ing until six at night to permit the pass- 
age of one herd across the tracks. Army 
officers relate that in 1862 a herd that 
covered an area of seventy by thirty miles 
moved north from the Arkansas to the 
Yellowstone. Catlin and Inman and army 
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men and employés of the fur companies 
considered a drove of 100,000 buffalo a 
common sight along the line of the Santa 
Fé trail. Inman computes that from St. 
Louis alone the bones of thirty-one million 
buffalo were shipped between 1868 and 


1881. Northward the testimony is the 
same. John McDonnell, a partner of the 


Northwest Company, and later one of the 
Astorians under John Jacob Astor, tells 
how, at the beginning of the last century, 
a herd stampeded across the ice of the 
Qu’Appelle Valley. In some places the 
ice broke. When the thaw came a contin- 
uous line of drowned buffalo drifted past 
the fur post for three days. Mr. McDon- 
nell counted up to 7,360; then his patience 
gave out. And the number of the drowned 
was only a fringe of the traveling herd. 

To-day where are the buffalo? A few in 
the public parks of the United States and 
Canada. An isolated and protected few in 
a huge triangle southwest of the Great 
Slave Lake. A few of Colonel Bedson’s 
old herd on Lord Strathcona’s farm in 
Manitoba, and the rest on a ranchin Texas. 
The railway more than the pothunter was 
the power that exterminated the buffalo. 
The railway brought the settler; and the 
settler cut up the great ranges where the 
buffalo could have galloped away from all 
the pothunters of earth combined. With- 
out the railway the buffalo could have 
resisted the white man, as their numbers 
resisted Indian hunters from time imme- 
morial; but when the iron line cut athwart 
the continent the herds only stampeded 
from one quarter to rush into the fresh 
dangers of another. 

Il. 

Much has been said about man’s part in 
the destruction of the buffalo; and too 
much could not be said against those mono- 
maniacs of slaughter who went into the 
buffalo hunt from sheer love of killing; 
hiring the Indians to drive a herd over an 
embankment or into soft snow, while the 
valiant hunters sat in some sheltered spot 
picking off the helpless quarry. This was 
not hunting. It was butchery, which none 
but hungry savages and white barbarians 
practised. The plainsman, the true type 
of the buffalo hunter, entered the lists of a 
fair field—that is, fair to the buffalo—for 
the odds were a hundred to one against 
the hunter, and his only advantage over 
brute strength was dexterity of aim. 
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Man was the least cruel of the buffalo’s 
foes. Far crueler havoe was worked by the 
prairie fire, the fights for supremacy in the 
leadership of the herd, the sleuths of the 
trail, and the wild stampedes often started 
by nothing more than the shadow of a 
cloud on the prairie. Natural history tells 
of nothing sadder than a buffalo herd 
overtaken by a prairie fire. Flee as they 
might, the fiery hurricane was fleeter; and 
when the flames swept past buffalo were 
left staggering over the wastes, blind from 
the fire, singed to the raw, and mad with a 
thirst they were helpless to quench. 

In the fights for leadership of the herd 
old age went down before youth. Colonel 
Bedson’s daughter has often told me of 
her sheer terror as a child when these bat- 
tles took place among the buffalo. The 
first intimation of trouble was usually a 
boldness among the young fellows of 
maturing strength. On the rove these 
youngsters were hooked and butted back 
into place as a rear guard for the first year 
or two of their existence; and woe to the 
fellow whose vanity tempted him within 
range of the leader’s sharp pruning hook 
horns. Just as the wolf attacks either the 
throat or leg sinews of a victim, so the 
irate buffalo aimed at the point most vul- 
nerable to his sharp-curved horn—the soft 
flank, where a quick rip meant torture and 
death. Came a day when the young fel- 
lows refused to be hooked and hectored to 
the rear! Then one of the boldest braced 
himself, circling and guarding and wheel- 
ing, and keeping his lowered horns in line 
with the head of the older rival. That was 
the buffalo challenge! And there presently 
followed a bellowing like the rumbling of 
distant thunder, each keeping his eye on the 
other, circling, guarding, countering each 
other’s moves like fencers with foils. When 
one charged the other wheeled to meet the 
charge straight in front; and with a crash 
the horns were locked. It was then a con- 
test of strength against strength, dexter- 
ity against dexterity. Not unusually the 
older brute went into a fury from sheer 
amazement at the younger’s presumption. 
His guarded charges became blind rushes 
—and he soon found himself on the end 
of a pair of piercing horns. As soon as 
the rumbling and pawing began Colonel 
Bedson used to send his herders out on the 
fleetest buffalo ponies to part the contest- 
ants; for, like the king of beasts that he 
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was, the buffalo did not know how to sur- 
render. He fought till he could fight no 
more; and if he was not killed was likely 
to be mangled, a deposed king, whipped 
and broken-spirited and relegated to the 
fag end of the trail, where he dragged 
lamely after the subjects he once ruled. 

Some day the barking of a prairie dog, 
the rustle of a leaf, the shadow of a cloud 
startled a giddy young cow. She tossed up 
her head with a snort and was off. Then 
was a stampede—myriad forms lumbering 
over the earth till the ground rocked; and 
nothing remained of the buffalo herd but 
the smoking dust on the far horizon— 
nothing but the poor, old, deposed king, 
too weak to keep up the pace, feeble with 
fear, trembling at his own shadow, leaping 
in terror at a leaf blown by the wind. 
After that the end was near; and the old 
buffalo must have realized the fact as 
plainly as a human being would. Had he 
roamed the plains, guarded the calves from 
the sleuths of the trail, and seen the 
devourer leap on a fellow comrade before 
death had come, without knowing those 
vague gray forms always hovering behind 
him, always sneaking to the crest of a hill 
when he hid in the valley, always skulking 
through the prairie grass when he went to 
a lookout on the crest of a hill, always stop- 
ping when he stopped, creeping close when 
he lay down, seuttling when he wheeled, 
snapping at his heels when he stooped to 
drink ? If the buffalo did not know what 
the presence of these creatures meant he 
would not have spent his entire life from 
ecalfhood guarding against them. He did 
know; therein lay the tragedy of the old 
king’s end. He invariably sought some 
steep background where he could take his 
last stand against the wolves with a face 
to the foe. But the end was inevitable. 

While the main body of the wolf pack 
baited him to the fore, skulkers darted to 
the rear. And when, after a struggle that 
lasted for days, his hind legs sank pow- 
erless, hamstrung by the snap of some 
vicious coyote, he still kept his face to the 
foe. But in sheer horror of the tragedy 
the rest is untellable, for the hungry 
powers that prey do not wait until death 
comes to their victim. 

Poor old king! Is anything that man 
has ever done to the buffalo herd half as 
tragically pitiful as nature’s process of 
deposing a buffalo leader? Catlin and 
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Inman and every traveler familiar with the 
great plains region between the Arkansas 
and Saskatchewan testify that the quick 
death of.the bullet was, indeed, the mercy 
stroke compared to nature’s end of her 
wild creatures. In Colonel Bedson’s herd 
the fighters were always parted before 
either was disabled; but it was always at 
the sacrifice of two or three ponies’ lives. 

In the park specimens of buffalo a euri- 
ous deterioration is apparent. On Lord 
Strathcona’s farm in Manitoba, where the 
buffalo have several hundred acres of 
ranging ground and are nearer to the wild 
state than elsewhere, they still retain the 
leonine splendor of strength in shoulders 
and head; but at Banff only the older ones 
have this appearance, the younger genera- 
tion, like those of the city parks, gradually 
assuming more dwarfed proportions about 
the shoulders with a suggestiveness of a 
big, round headed, clumsy sheep. 

Ill. 

Between the Arkansas and the Saskatch- 
ewan buffalo were always plentiful enough 
for an amateur’s hunt; but the trapper of 
the plains, to whom the hunt meant food 
and clothing and a roof for the coming 
year, favored two seasons: (1) The end 
of June, when he had brought in his packs 
to the fur post and the winter’s trapping 
was over and the post full of idle hunters 
keen for the excitement of the chase; (2) 
in midwinter, when that curious lull eame 
over animal life before the autumn stores 
had been exhausted and before the forage 
began. In both seasons the buffalo robes 
were prime; .sleek and glossy in June 
before the shedding of the fleece with the 
fur at its greatest length, fresh and clean 
and thick in midwinter. 3ut in mid- 
winter the hunters were scattered, the 
herds broken in small battalions, the cli- 
mate perilous for a lonely man who might 
be tempted to track fleeing herds many 
miles from a known course. South of the 
Yellowstone the individual hunter pur- 
sued the buffalo as he pursued deer, by 
still hunting; for, though the buffalo is 
keen of scent, he is dull of sight, except 
sideways on the level, and is not easily dis- 
turbed by a noise as long as he does not 
see its cause. Behind the shelter of a 
mound and to leeward of the herd a trap- 
per might succeed in bringing down what 
would be a creditable showing in a moose 
or elk hunt, but this trapper was hunting 
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buffalo for their robes. Two or three robes 
were not enough from a large herd; and 
before he could get more there was likely 
to be a stampede. Decoy work was too 
slow for buffalo hunting, so was tracking 
on snowshoes, the way the Indians hunted 
north of the Yellowstone. A wounded 
buffalo at close range was quite as vicious 
as a wounded grizzly, and it did not pay 
to risk life getting a pelt for which the 
trade would give only four or five dollars 
worth of goods. 

The Indians also hunted buffalo by driv- 
ing them over a precipice where hunters 
were stationed on each side below, or by 
luring the herd into a pound or pit by 
means of an Indian decoy masking under 
a buffalo hide. But precipice and pit de- 
stroyed pelts; and if the pound were a sort 
of a cheval-de-frise, or corral, converging 
to the inner end, it required more hunters 
than were ever together except at the in- 
coming of the spring brigades. 

Were there many hunters and count- 
less buffalo the white blood of the plains 
trapper preferred a fair fight on an open 
field, not the indiscriminate carnage of the 
Indian hunter. The greatest buffalo runs 
took place after the opening of spring; 
and the greatest of these were on the upper 
Missouri. This was the Mandane country, 
where hunters of the Mackinaw from Mich- 
ilimackinae, of the Missouri from St. 
Louis, of the Nor’westers from Montreal, 
of the Hudson’s Bay from Fort Douglas 
(Winnipeg) used to congregate before the 
war of 1812, which barred out Canadian 
traders. At a later date the famous loud- 
sereeching Red River ox carts were used 
to transport supplies to the scene of the 
hunt; but at the opening of the last cen- 
tury all hunters, whites, Indians, and 
squaws, rode to field on cayuse ponies or 
bronchos, with no more supplies than could 
be stowed away in a saddle pack and no 
other escort than the old fashioned musket 
over each white man’s shoulder. The 
Indians were armed with bow and arrows 
only. The course usually led north and 
westward, for the reason that at this sea- 
son the herds were on their great migra- 
tion north and the course of the rivers 
headed them westward. From the first 
day out the hunter best fitted for the cap- 
tainey was recognized as leader, and such 
discipline was maintained as prevented 
unruly spirits stampeding the buffalo 
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before the cavalcade had closed 
enough for the wild rush. 

At night the hunters slept under open 
sky, with horses picketed to saddles, sad- 
dles as pillows, and musket in hand. When 
the course led through the country of hos- 
tiles sentinels kept guard; but midnight 
usually saw all hunters in the deep sleep 
of outdoor life, bare face upturned to the 
stars, a little tenuous stream of uprising 
smoke where the campfire still glowed 
red; on the far shadowy horizon, where the 
moonlit sky line met the billowing prairie 
in perfect circle, vague whitish forms— 
the coyotes keeping watch stealthily and 
shunless as death. 

The northward movement of the buffalo 
began with the spring. Odd scattered 
herds might have roamed the valleys in the 
winter, but as the grass grew deeper and 
lush with spring rains the reaches of 
prairie land became literally covered with 
the humpback, furry forms of the roving 
herds. Indian legends ascribed their com- 
ing directly to the spirits. The more pro- 
saic white man explained that the buffalo 
were only emerging from winter shelter, 
and the migration was a search for fresher 
feeding ground. 

Be that as it may, northward they went, 
in straggling herds that ecvered the prairie 
like a flock of locusts; in close formed 
battalions with leaders and and 
flank guards protecting the cows and the 
young; in long lines, single file, leaving 
the ground, soft from spring rains, marked 
with a rutlike ditch; in a mad stampede, 
at a lumbering gallop that roared like an 
ocean tide up hills and down steep ravines, 
sure footed as a mountain goat, threshing 
through the swollen watercourse of river 
and slough, up embankments with long 
beards and fringed dew-laps dripping; on 
and on and on they came, till the tidal 
wave of life had hulked over the sky line 
beyond the heaving horizon. Here and 
there in the brownish-black mass moved 
white and gray forms, light colored buf- 
falo, freaks in the animal world. 

The age of the calves in each year’s herd 
varied. The writer remembers a sturdy 
little buffalo that arrived on the scene of 
this troublous life one freezing night in 
January, with a howling blizzard and the 
thermometer at forty below, a combination 
that is sufficient to set the teeth of the 
most mendacious northerner chattering. 
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The young buffalo spent the first three days 
of his life in this gale and was none the 
worse, which seems to prove that climatic 
apology “though it is cold, you don’t feel 
it.” Another spindly legged, clumsy bun- 
dle of fawn and fur in the same herd 
counted its natal day from a sweltering 
afternoon in August. 

IV. 


Many signs told the buffalo runners 


which way to ride for the herd. There 
was the trail to the watering place. There 


were the salt licks and the wallows and the 
crushed grass where two young fellows 
had been crashing each other’s horns in a 
trial of strength. There were the bones 
of the poor old deposed kings, picked clean 
by the coyotes, or perhaps the lonely out- 
cast himself, standing at bay, feeble and 
frightened, a picture of dumb woe! To 
such the hunter’s shot came as a mercy 
stroke. Or most interesting of all signs 
and surest proof that the herd was near— 
a little bundle of fawn colored fur, lying, 
feet out, flat as a door mat, under hiding 
of sage bush or against a clay mound pre- 
cisely the color of its own hide. 

Poke it! An ear blinks, or a big ox-like 
eye opens! It is a buffalo calf left cached 
by the mother, who has gone to the water- 
ing place, or is pasturing with the drove. 
Lift it up! It is inert as a sack of wool. 
Let it go! It drops to earth flat and life- 
less as the door mat. The mother has told 
it how to escape the coyote and wolverine, 
and the sly little rascal is “ playing dead.” 
But if you fondle it and warm it—the 
Indians say breathe into its face—it for- 
gets all about the mother’s warning and 
follows like a pup. 

At the first signs of the herd’s proximity 
the squaws parted from the cavaleade and 
all impedimenta was left at their camp. 
The best equipped man was the man with 
the best horse, a horse that picked out the 
largest buffalo from one touch of the 
rider’s hand or foot, that galloped swift as 
the wind in pursuit, that jerked to a stop 
directly opposite the brute’s shoulders and 
leaped from the sideward sweep of the 
charging horns. No sound came from the 
hunters till all were within close range. 
Then the captain gave the signal, dropped 
a flag, waved his hand, or fired a shot; and 
the hunters charged. 

Arrows whistled through the air. Shots 
clattered with the fusilade of artillery vol- 
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leys. Bullets fell to earth with the dull 
ping of an aim glanced off the adamant 
head bones or matted shoulder fur of the 
buffalo. The Indians shouted their war 
ery of “Ah—oh! Ah—oh!” WUHere and 
there French voices screamed “ Voila! 
Les beufs! Les Sacre! Ton- 
nerre! Tir-tir-tir-donc! By Gar!” And 
Missouri traders called out plain and less 
picturesque but more forcible English. 

Sometimes the suddenness of attack 
dazed the herd, but the second volley with 
the smell of powder and smoke and man 
started the stampede. Then followed such 
a wild rush as is unknown in the annals of 
any other hunting—up hills, down embank- 
ments, over cliffs, through sloughs, across 
rivers hard and fast and far as horses 
had strength to carry their riders in a 
boundless land! Riders were unseated 
and went down in the mélée; horses caught 
on the horns of charging bulls and ripped 
from shoulder to flank; men thrown high 
in air, to alight on the back of a buffalo; 
Indians with dexterous aim bringing down 
the great brutes with one arrow; unwary 
hunters trampled to death under a multi- 
tude of hoofs; wounded buffalo turning 
with fury on their assailants till pursuer 
became pursued and only the fleetness of 
the pony saved the hunter’s life. 

A retired officer of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, who took part in a Mis- 
souri buffalo run forty years ago, de- 
seribes the impression at the time as of 
an earthquake. The galloping horses, the 
rocking mass of fleeing buffalo, the rumb- 
ling and quaking of the ground under the 
thunderous pounding, were all like a vio- 
lent earthquake. The same gentleman 
tells how he once saw a wounded buffalo 


beufs! 


turn on an Indian hunter. The man’s 
horse. took fright. Instead of darting 


sideways to give him a chance to send a 
last finishing shot home, the horse became 
wildly unmanageable and fled. The buf- 
falo pursued. Off they rushed, rider and 
buffalo, the Indian craning over his horse’s 
neck, the horse blown and fagged and 
unable to gain one pace ahead of the buf- 
falo, the great angry beast covered with 
foam, with eves like fire, pounding and 
pounding —closer—and closer—to the 


The Story of the Trapper 


horse till rider and buffalo disappeared 
over the horizon. “To this day I have 
wondered what became of that Indian.” 
said the officer, “for the horse was losing 
and the buffalo gaining when they went 
behind the bluff.” This incident illus- 
trates a trait seldom found in wild animals 
—a persistent vindictiveness. 

In a word, buffalo hunting was not all 
boys’ play. After the hunt came the gath- 
ering of skins and meat. The tongue was 
first taken as a delicacy for the great feast 
that celebrated every buffalo hunt. To 
this was sometimes added the “ fleece fat,” 
orhump. White hunters have been accused 
of waste, because they used only the skin, 


tongue, and hump of the buffalo. But 
what the white hunter left the Indian 


took, making pemmican by pounding the 
meat with tallow, drying thinly shaved 
slices into “jerked meat,” getting thread 
from the buffalo sinews, and shaping imple- 
ments of the chase from the bones. The 
gathering of the spoils was not the least 
dangerous part of the buffalo hunt. Many 
an apparently lifeless buffalo has lunged 
up in a death throe that cost the hunter 
dear. The Mounted Police officer, of whom 
mention has been made, was camping with 
a patrol party along the international line 
between Idaho and Canada. Among the 
hunting stories told over the campfire was 
that of the Indian pursued by the wounded 
buffalo. Searcely had the Colonel finished 
his anecdote when a great hulking buffalo 
rose to the crest of a hillock not a gun- 
shot away. 

“Come on, men! Let us all have a 
shot,” cried the Colonel, grasping his rifle. 

The buffalo dropped at the first rifle 
crack and the men scrambled pell mell up 
the hill to see whose bullet struck vital. 
Just as they stooped over the fallen buf- 
falo it lunged up with an angry snort. 
The story of the pursued Indian was still 
fresh in all minds. The Colonel was the 
only man of the party honest enough to 
tell what happened next. He declares if 
breath had not given out every man would 
have run till he dropped over the horizon 
like the Indian and the buffalo. And when 
thev plucked up courage to go back the 
buffalo was as dead as a stone. 








THE FASTEST SPRINT 


HOW ARTHUR F. DUFFEY MADE A NEW WORLD’S 
RECORD 


By ALEXANDER KIDD 


THE MEANING OF A RECORD. 
O understand the meaning of a rec- 

I ord requires the mind of an astron- 

omer which seizes upon exact in- 
stants out of eternity, or that of the 
surgeon which measures the difference be- 
tween life and death in hairs’ breadths, or 
of the photographer to whom the hundredth 
part of a second means success or failure. 

To the uninitiated onlooker in the grand 
stand, who knows not the value of instants, 
a second seems a very small space of time, 
and a paltry fraction thereof something to 
be neglected. Surely, thinks this one, if a 
man can run a hundred yards in ten sec- 
onds he can throw an extra effort into his 
running and make it a fraction of a second 
less. 

If such a one will reach as high as he can 
above his head, stand on his tip toes and 
reach higher still, then stretch every mus- 
cle to reach his very highest, and, having 
done so, try to reach one inch more, he will 
grasp the fact that there are human limita- 
tions and, perhaps, appreciate something 
of the difficulties of the man who would 
make bursts of speed at the end of his run. 

After the stop watch came into being it 
seemed for very many years that no human 
machine had been, or would be, made that 
could cover one hundred yards in less than 
ten seconds; and the man who could run in 
that time was looked upon as a wonder; 
which, in truth, he was. Trained men 
hurled themselves against the record; they 
spurted and fought; they broke tendons and 
strained muscles; but the record stood, an 
intangible something beyond which the 
human mind-power could not drive its hu- 
man machine. 

Then one day, some dozen years ago, 
there appeared at an athletic meet in 
Washington a slightly built fellow from the 
West, entered to run the hundred. There 
were other men there who had done ten 
seconds, and some one of them was counted 


on to win. The strange athlete was fright- 
ened, as the man fresh from the West is 
likely to be when he meets for the first time 
the “great men” of the imposing East. 
He yawned and trembled, and wished the 
race were over. But when the final heat 
came, his nervous fear all turned to energy, 
and away he went, like some automatic 
thing. When he had broken the tape the 
timers’ watches read nine and four-fifths 
seconds; and John Owen, Jr., had passed 
the line which men declared to mark the 
limit of human power. 

Then they said the limit was surely 
reached. Only one or two men laid claim 
to time as fast; but there was always a 
wind in their favor, or unreliable timers, 
or both; and when conditions were such 
as to give indisputable measurements the 
effort was not repeated. Only Wefers se- 
cured the honor of sharing Owen’s record. 
So those who knew, came to believe that in 
all the ages no man had ever run.one hun- 
dred yard in less than that time, and that 
in all the ages to come no man would do so. 
All who know athletics and love a race 
prayed that, if any man should ever arise 
to run faster than all the billions, they 
might be there to see. And they specu- 
lated as to what manner of man it would 
be, and how the race would look. Would 
it appear so different from other races? 
Would it be evident that something was 
being done that had not been done in all 
the history of the world before; or would 
the spectators never guess till the time was 
read off that such had been the case? 


THE DAY AND THE SCENE. 


The bleachers were empty and the grand 
stands only half full when the Intercollegi- 
ate Championship Games were called on 
May 31, 1902. Some hundreds, however, 
had caught trains leading to the vicinity of 
Berkeley Oval, climbed the hill, and filed 
inside the gates. There were young fel- 
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lows with brothers at college, who came out 
of loyalty; there were young alumni, who 
had not lived down their hunger for things 
athletic; there were old alumni, bless them, 
of the precious few who enthuse more and 
more as the years go by. There were pretty 
maids with brothers and cousins and sweet- 
hearts in college, who clapped gloved hands 
and said, “ O-o-o-h!” when a high jumper 
cleared the bar, who declared the pole vault 
lovely and the hurdle races just like the 
running of a flock of sheep. There were 
wiser maidens from young women’s col- 
leges, who knew what records mean; who 
disdained frivolous remarks, and talked 
learnedly of form and condition and stride 
and the take-off. There were matrons, old 
and young, who knew something of ath- 
letes and nothing at all of athletics, who 
spoke not of events and records, but of 
Jack, and Tom, and John. Sometimes a 
matron suggested that since Jack had run 
within half a minute of the world’s record 
for the mile it was almost certain that he 
would hurry up a little and do better than 
any one had ever done before. What a 
little thing half a minute, or a paltry sec- 
ond or tenth of a second, seems to the 
uninitiated! 

Nobody looked so happy and care free, to 
these uninitiated, as the athletes themselves. 
They sauntered out of their dressing rooms 
in bath robes, or with blankets wrapped 
about them in the manner of red warriors. 
They sat on the benches, or lounged on the 
grass, feeling the warmth of the sun upon 
bare arms and heads and legs, full of the 
glow of strength and life. The alumnus 
looked down upon them and sighed for his 
college days. He ventured near the dress- 
ing rooms and caught the odor of witch 
hazel—witch hazel that associated itself 
with his own days on the cinder track and 
field, that set his nerves tingling and his 
blood boiling. 

But the hours before his race on the day 
of the meet are seldom happy ones for the 
athlete. Once upon a time he discovered 
that he could run or jump or hurdle. He 
beat his fellows at college; knew the joy of 
victory, and was a very great man. His 
parents and sisters and brothers and 
friends were proud of him. To-day he is 
one of the very best out of seventy mil- 
lions of people. But he does not see all 
this in perspective. He sees no honor in 
being fifth or sixth. Instead he beholds 


only deep disgrace at finding some one else 
in all those millions who can beat him. It 
begins to dawn upon him that this is a 
great thing he has undertaken, and that it 
will be wonderful if there is not some one 
in all that vast multitude who cannot do 
better than he. Maybe it would be better 
if the athlete did not see all of this. At 
least if he did not be would not want to 
yawn so often, nor to stretch; nor would he 
tremble and wish deep down in his heart 
that the thing was all over, and, maybe, 
vow that when it is over he will never com- 
pete again. 

But maybe again it is best that he sees 
and feels it all. Some men weaken when 
frightened; some grow stronger and more 
desperate. It seems to be a characteristic 
of athletes that the very best, those whose 
nervous organization is of the hair-trigger 
sort, have vivid imaginations and suffer 
from nervousness. Perhaps it is only the 
man of high strung nerves whose muscles 
will respond instantly to the pistol’s crack, 
and whose mind and body work in the har- 
mony that counts fractions of seconds. 


THE VICTOR AND HIS RACE, 


Mr. Arthur F. Duffey, who was to answer 
the prayers of the alumni on this day, is 
one of these men of nerves, who feel and 
think and imagine and suffer. He is a boy, 
only twelve months past his majority. He 
has a round, good-natured face and light 
hair, that parts scrupulously in the very 
middle. He has the sort of disregard for 
things dramatic that makes him wish the 
papers would leave off printing his pictures 
in running costume and publish one now 
and then to show that he has other gar- 
ments than those of the track and does not 
always wear the facial expression which 
accompanies supreme effort. Just now he 
is wondering what will happen when he 
leaves college next year for a law office, 
and whether or not he can win in law as 
he has in athletics. He is the victor of 
very many contests; yet the calm confi- 
dence supposed to be the property of long 
standing victors is not his. Or, if it is, 
it is overshadowed by the nervous fear 
which comes when the man with a reputa- 
tion to sustain begins to wonder if some- 
thing mysterious and unexpected may not 
prevent his doing as well as he has done 
before. 

The fastest race of the ages did not lookso 
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very different from 
many other races. 
The men were off 
well together at the 
crack of the pistol. 
At twenty, thirty, 
forty, and fifty 
yards it was a ques- 
tion with the spee- 
tators as to whether 
Duffey or his chief 
rival, Schick, of 
Harvard, was in the 
lead. Nor could the 
man who knew not 
the contestants have 
told whether the 
running was in rec- 
ord time or some 
fractions slower. 
Then _ something 
happened. The ef- 
fect was such as we 
might imagine 
would follow if a 
giant arm suddenly 
pushed the light 
haired youth with 
awful force from 
the rear. He shot 
forward, inch by 
inch, foot by foot, 
as though that arm 
were pushing him 
beyond all human 
speed. Then, two 
full yards in ad- 
vance of his com- 
petitor, he threw up 
his arms and broke 
thetape. Timersand 
judges and fellow 
athletes rushed to 
shake his hand and 
hug him, while the 
crowd, hearing that 
the fastest hundred yards in history had 
been run, broke into a mighty uproar. 

How was it done? men asked. Was it 
some new method of training, or some new 
stride? Was it some secret trick that had 
escaped the runners of the centuries? Let 
Duffey tell it himself. I found him in a 
modest home in a suburb of Boston. He 
stopped romping with a baby sister to tell 
how it seemed to him the thing was done; 
and this is what he said: 











Photograph by W. N. Jennings. 


A. F. Duffey, Georgetown, Holder of the World’s Record 
of 9 3-5 Seconds for 100 Yards. 


DUFFEY’S OWN STORY. 

“T had no idea I 
could run untilafter 
Tentered the Boston 
High School. I was 
anxious to do some- 
thing in athletics, 
but did not know 
what to do. I tried 
the pole vault. I 
went home for a few 
days with my arms 
and legs skinned 
from falling on the 
turf, and my par- 
ents made up their 
minds pole vaulting 
was too strenuous. 
So I quit that and 
tried running. I 
put on a pair of ten- 
nis shoes and jogged 
around for a few 
days by myself. 
Then I ran with the 
other fellows, and 
was surprised to 
find I could really 
sprint with the best. 

“T won a number 
of interscholastic 
races for the High 
School and after- 
ward for Worcester 
Academy. The first 
I thought of being 
good enough for the 
National Champion- 
ships or the Intercol- 
legiates was in ’99. 
Harvard was going 
to send a team to 
Europe, and wanted 





to give the men 
some practise. Soa 
New England 


Championship Meet was held. I met Quin- 
lan, of Harvard, and beat him. Quinlan 
went to England and won. That made me 
think I stood a chance in the highest class. 

“Then I entered Georgetown University 
and won the Intercollegiates. I won also 
in the National Championships, and went 
to England twice and won races for the 
International Challenge Cup. I never got 
over dreading my races. I have always 
been nervous just before a contest, and I 
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Photograph by W. N. Jennings. 
Duffey’s Position on the Mark. 











Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 
B. J. Wefers, Georgetown, who, in 1896, Equalled the World’s 1oc-Yard Amateur Record Made by 
John Owen, Jr., of Detroit, at Washington, D. C. 








Photograph by W. N. Jennings. 
Duffey’s Position on the Mark. 











Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 
B. J. Wefers, Georgetown, who, in 1896, Equalled the World’s 100-Yard Amateur Record Made by 
John Owen, Jr., of Detroit, at Washington, D. C. 
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made up my mind 
every season to quit 
athleties. But I did 
not quit. 

“T was more 
afraid than ever at 
the Intercollegiates 
this year. You see 
when a man begins 
athletics as young 
as I did, he usually 
finds himself worn 
out after a few 
years of training. 
According to the 
general average I 
vas just about due 
to fail this season. 
One reason I held 
on, I think, was that 
my training has al- 
ways been of the 
very lightest char- 
acter. In the open- 
ing of a season I 
have begun with a 
little jogging, only 
a little to limber 
up my muscles and 
get them into shape, 
and not enough to 
make my move- 
ments slow. Then I 
have practised 
starts in an easy 
way, with now and 
then a run of about thirty or forty yards. 

“T felt fine last Saturday. I thought I 
could do as well as I had ever done, but I 
did not expect to make a new record be- 
cause I did not believe it possible. So far 
as I know only one man thought of such a 
thing. He was the colored rubber. When 
I went to my dressing room after the semi- 
final he said: ‘ Mistah Duffey, youse run- 
nin’ to-day de way youse never run befoah. 
I believes youse goin’ to bust dat record.’ 

“T went to the mark all in a tremble. 
When we drew for positions I got a bad 
lane. The man who had used it in the semi- 
final had dug holes like graves. I filled 
them up, but that made loose cinders under 
my feet and was worse than ever. 

“T do not remember much about the 
start; I never do. I get set, and think 
of nothing but the pistol. I suppose I 
must be in a sort of hypnotic state. The 


John Owen, Jr., the First Amateur to Run 100 Yards in 
9 4-5 Seconds. 
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next thing I remem- 
ber is that we were 
going down the 
track, probably 
twenty yards from 
the start, and Schick 
was leading. I have 
known Schick for a 
long time. We ran 
against each other 
in high school, and 
I had always beaten 
him off. Now I saw 
he had beaten me. 
I thought I must 
have got a bad start, 
and it came over me 
that if he beat me 
at the start he 
might win at the 
finish too. 

“Every runner 
has a different way 
of covering the 
course. Schick 
seems to go like a 
steam engine from 
start to finish. I go 
in two bursts. or 
beats. When I felt 
that my first burst 
wasover I could still 
hear Schick at my 
side. I thought at 
the time he must be 
about a foot ahead 
and I was never seared so badly before. I 
let out harder, and worked as I had never 
done in any other race. When a man is 
frightened and loses his senses he forgets 
form, throws back his head, and pumps 
with his arms high in the air. I felt just 
like doing that. It seemed as though some- 
thing was pulling my head back and my 
arms up; but I knew I must hold myself 
and not let that happen. So I gripped my 
palmsand shoved my head forward and tried 
to run harder than ever. Then I pulledaway. 

“T knew the last fifty yards were covered 
in very fast time, but I thought my bad 
start must have held the time down to nine 
and four-fifths at best. When they told 
me I had broken the record I thought there 
must be some mistake. So far as I ean 
see, the fast time was due to the fact that 
Schick seared me and drove me into a burst 
I had never thought possible.” 





SUMMER DAYS ON THE MIRIMICHI 


By TAPPAN ADNEY 


N northern coun- 
tries the tran- 
sition from 
winter to sum- 
mer is swift; 
hardly has the 
last patch of 
snow disap- 
peared from 
the sheltered 
woodland ra- 
vines and the 
swollen tor- 
rent subsided 
when the ten- 
der green buds 
of the alders 
and birches 
burst into full 
leafage; the 
crow and 
robin are 
building their 
nests, and the 
denizens of 
the cool, 
sparkling 
brooks have 
begun to seek their summer homes. 

Thus, although May had a few days 
more in which to run its course, the fields, 
the trees, the air had taken on the char- 
acter of summer. The old mare, with her 
three passengers, was no doubt thoroughly 
leg weary from forty miles, up hill and 
down, since daybreak. For the past eight 
miles not even rude settlers’ cabins had 
broken the loneliness of the narrow forest 
road. When, at last, there broke into view 
a field with gray buildings in the distance, 
illumined in the rays of the parting sun, 
the old mare, voluntarily quickening her 
pace, seemed hardly less than ourselves to 
feel that our journey was ended. The 
buildings soon became more distinct, and 
one by one the graceful elms, which in the 
primeval forest are inseparable from fer- 
tile valleys, marked before us the course 
of a stream toward which for many weeks 














we had been turning the eyes of fancy in 
pleasant anticipation. “ Bryden’s” at last, 
and beyond a region of forest, lake, and 
river that has been recently described as 
the largest untouched wilderness remain- 
ing east of the Rocky Mountains! 

We soon found ourselves in what might 
have been either a dooryard or barnyard— 
or both; between a barn, which for size 
would be the pride of a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, and a rambling assortment of 
low frame buildings, arranged in a row for 
the convenience of the provincial winter 
season. Both house and barn gave signs 
of age, and but for the presence of a soli- 
tary hen in the dooryard the wayfarers 
might easily have imagined an abandoned 
farm that, like many another in New 
3runswick and Maine, should never have 
been taken from the moose and bear. Less 
easily might the travelers have imagined 
themselves at a hotel famous the length 
and breadth of the Mirimichi Road—per- 
haps not unknown beyond. Of course, the 
hotel of the city is one thing; the summer 
hotel is another; this was neither. I have 
ealled it a “hotel”; it was merely “ Bry- 
den’s.” Sixty teams of horses at once in 
the big, generous barn! A hundred men 
crowded, one knows not how, into those 
rooms, which are broader than they seem 
at first. Now and then a fisherman in 
summer, and some hunters’ in fall, keep 
the road from becoming entirely grass- 
grown; these stable their horses in the 
barn and hire boats on the river. It is not 
in summer, but when the ice king holds 
the land in his grasp and the winter snows 
mantle the leafless forests, that “ Bry- 
awakes. The grass from the broad 
meadow lies in the barn; stores of bacon, 
beans, flour, and molasses are replenished 
and again replenished before spring. From 
“ Bryden’s,” on roads leading eastward and 
northward, are dozens of lumber camps. 
So the road which now knows only the 
casual seeker after recreation resounds in 
spring and autumn with the shouts of 
rugged, uncouth men in coarse, bright 
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woolens, oil tanned moccasins, and thick, 
warm caps; with the tinkle of bells upon 
great, shaggy horses, drawing bob-sleds 
piled high with oats, hay, flour, beans, 
pork, axes, and “ peevies.” All winter long 
come and go the teams of the “toters,” 
hauling provisions for the men and feed 
for the horses. And, as must be when a 
man gets in from facing the cold and the 
snowdrift, each driver must stop and his 
horses must rest at the first, or the last, 
or the only house on the road. Then what 
nightly gayety; wild, but always good 
natured! Horses fed; supper (in relays, 
of course) at the long, pine table, with 
benches for chairs; and then—from deep 
pockets and other mysterious sources of 
apparently exhaustless supply — emerge 
“long necks” of whiskey, or “John de 
Kipers” (gin), which are passed from 
hand to hand. Nor is the stranger 
known. Whether or no, every man must 
drink—nor may any overstep the bounds 
of politeness by declining, however often 
the bottle comes. Crowded into the big, 
low ceiled room next the supper room, the 
doors closed to the frosty blasts without, 
the revelers clear a space and the “step 
dances” begin. Two at a time face each 
other, stepping off the time in unison to 
the rhythmic beats of the shouting on- 
lookers’ hands and feet, or the strains 
of hornpipes and reels jerked out at mar- 
velous speed by tireless fiddlers until, 
exhausted, one or both fall out amid 
approving shouts. The singing, shouting, 
laughing, dancing, drinking goes on the 
long night through. 

The clock on the wall shows four; horses 
are fed, and, before the light of day has 
streaked the eastern sky, weary, sleepy 
men are again on the road, facing the 
drifting snow. There is much work and 
little play in the lumberman’s life. And 
who would begrudge what is, after all, but 
an occasional night’s respite from dull care 
and sorrow ? 

As for the proprietor of this highly 
interesting and probably altogether unique 
establishment, surely he has earned sum- 
mer’s comparative rest—an opportunity of 
which he is not reluctant to avail himself, 
if I might judge by the picture presented 
upon our arrival at the door. 

Stretched at ful! length upon a bench 
at the back of the narrow porch which 
sheltered the public entrance was a man 
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above fifty years, in shirt sleeves, his head 
supported by a pile of grain sacks. His 
eyes turned toward us, but he gave no 
other sign of recognition or of stirring. 
The picture of ease and contentment with 
all the world he presented there, with his 
ruddy countenance, needed not the warm 
glow of the evening sun to produce any 
illusion of tint or shade. 

“Mr. Bryden?” spoke that one of my 
companions who by right of previous 
acquaintance might reasonably act as 
spokesman. A pink hand rose slowly 
toward the pipe, a curl of smoke, the pipe 
was slowly withdrawn, and a slight nod 
acknowledged our presence. Then, as with 
great reluctance he slowly stretched his 
arms, swung to an _ upright posture, 
stretched his arms again, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, his blue eyes appeared 
slightly to twinkle as he arose to swing 
wide open the gates of backwoods hospi- 
tality. 

“ Fishing ?” 

“That was our purpose, mainly, in com- 
ing here.” 

“Put up your horse, boys; 
where the barn is, Sharp.” Then adding, 
as apology: “I always lay down with my 
pipe after supper, and I never let anything 
bother me.” Knowing the man, I am sure 
that if the governor-general himself were 
to drive up he would stir neither hand 
nor foot until he had finished his pipe. 

“Then you were not burning a smudge 
to keep off the mosquitoes?” said Sharp. 

Our horse was crazy from the swarms 
which were attacking her; our own pipes 
served but feebly to protect us from the 
ravenous creatures for which “ Bryden’s ” 
is famous. 

“Mosquitoes?” with a look of injured sur- 
prise. “ Mosquitoes?” (Here he drew his 
hand down the side of his neck). ‘“ There 
’re no mosquitoes here now.” (Slap.) 
“There was some a week or two ago” 
(slap), “but they won’t bother you now.” 

Our ancestors were savages. I can 
assign no other reason for a man’s liking 
more or less to sleep with day clothes on, 
under a rough, hairy blanket, on ground 
rendered somewhat more resilient by fir 
boughs; drinking tea which is mingled with 
wood ashes and pine spills, and eating with 
no tool but a long bladed belt knife. Still, 
it needed no second call at daybreak next 
morning to rouse us off the unyielding 
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hemlock floor of the barn. As the sun 
came up behind the trees everything and 
everybody seemed cheerful. The very 
mosquitoes, shaking the night’s dew from 
their wings, gave their bills a hasty whet, 
and were glad—that we had come. 

We lugged to the brook everything a 
man (in health) would really require for 
a brief free and independent existence 
axe, light shelter tent, water pail, tea ket- 
tle, a tin cup and plate for each, a gunny- 
sack of potatoes; an old trunk holding 
bread, butter, corn, sugar, tea, salt, pepper, 
extra articles of apparel, rod cases, spare 
rods, tackle; everything which rain, or 
sunshine, or boat water might injure. 

Our craft was a double ender, a yard 
wide over the top and twenty feet long, 
the bottom narrow for threading the 
boulder lined channels. It was_ nicely 
painted red and there were racks along 
each side to hold the rods. Could Sharp 
have had his way it would have been 
instead a “nice, light pirogue” (can one 
imagine a boat hewn from a solid pine 
log being light?). That is really better 
than the Indian’s birch, which is very easily 
cut by the sharp, stony bottoms of the shal- 
low streams. An Indian always “shoes ” 
his boat with strips of cedar* when go- 
ing down such streams. Narrow, long, 
straight of side, a little wider at bow than 
stern, the bow rounded upward so as to 
rise over the contending current; such is 
the ideal “pirogue.” The man who has 
set bone and muscle upon the stiff young 
spruce pole that drives the boat upward 
against the swiftest rapids learns in time 
the form that goes ahead with least 
resistance. 

Abounding in rapids and shallows, as 
these northern woods streams are, the 
paddle is seldom touched. Except on lakes 
and streams of considerable size, progress, 
whether up or down, is by the pole alone. 
One person (or two, if skilful) may assist 
the steersman, who stands in the stern and 
who not only must be ready with supple 
knee for each sudden rocking of the canoe, 
but must know to a nicety the turn of the 
pole, after the forward push, that holds 
the canoe in the teeth of the current ready 
for the next. To a beginner the strain is 
like that of learning to ride a bicycle, with 
this advantage in favor of the former, 
that water makes softer falling than earth. 

One notices a difference in the color of 
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the water of different streams. Those 
which flow through hardwood lands are 
clear and colorless; those from bogs and 
evergreen forests are tinged with brownish, 
like the steepings of tea; nor is the water 
so pleasant to the taste. Mirimichi is one 
of the latter, but the rich red brown, 
bespeaking an origin in the great “bar- 
ren” and spruce hills against the source- 
springs of Tobique, only enhances the 
beauty of the deep dark pools which 
abound in this river as in none other of 
my acquaintance. Its beauty is the beauty 
of clear wine. By contrast the tender 
leaves of the fringing alders, of the grace- 
ful overhanging birches and elms, seem 
more green; more white and snowlike the 
flecks of foam floating along on its bosom, 
in interminable procession seaward. 

Fan shaped is Mirimichi; not one river 
but several, meeting at a common point. 
Ours, the “ Main Southwest,” stretching a 
hundred and fifty miles eastward and west- 
ward, and almost dividing the province, is 
the principal “rib.” At the point where 
they meet, seagoing vessels enter from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is miles 
across, and no man yet has told where 
river ends and sea begins, extept by the 
tide. Together these streams drain the 
greater part of the wilderness, which for 
a generation to come will be the wildest 
of “accessible” regions in the East. On 
the westward Tobique carries detritus 
from the same hills. On the north Resti- 
gouche and Upsalquitch, and on the east 
also is Nipisiguit—all inferior in volume 
to the Main Southwest Mirimichi. At no 
point from the settlements is this fish and 
game paradise reached more easily and 
quickly than here, a fact not commonly 
understood. 

In quick succession pool follows pool; 
now broad, long, and deep; now so shal- 
low the boat almost drags; winding, twist- 
ing, hurrying, resting, each only for a 
moment. Alders, birches, elms, and lean- 
ing spruce shade first one side and then 
the other, sometimes both; until the Forks, 
a famous pool for salmon, are reached, 
and there the waters from north and west 
meet in a beautiful pool, shaded by lofty 
evergreens. Now between widened banks, 
slowly at first, then faster, the stream 
flows gently on, a considerable and digni- 
fied river. 

Salmon, Mr. Henry W. Wells says, are 
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the finest fish, pound for pound, that the 
fisherman can take. It does not behoove, 
therefore, that the gentry should lie in 
pools suitable for sea and brook trout, 
which need: not space in which to run and 
leap and send the reel a-whizzing! 

A cast or two in the pool, then the 
upward journey. Tedious, muscle-rend- 
ing, exasperating in its slowness—there is 
nothing poetic about poling a heavy boat 
up a swift, shallow stream. It is “bone 
labor,” permitting no rest, unless one 
whips the pools as he goes. Bucksawing 
wood, taking bad medicine, poling a boat 
against a swift stream, are the same to me. 
My friends, however, claim they like it. I 
believe they do. Larger, more varied in 
its banks, the river showed new beauties at 
every turn. The shert view, the alluring 
bend, the picturesque bit of rapid, pool, or 
foliage discover themselves, rather than 
magnificence. The charms are those of 
detail following detail in varying and 
pleasing succession, the imagination sup- 
plying that isolaticn and wilderness which 
are here, but which the eye, from the 
river, does not survey. Its upper reaches 
are less like a river than a glorified brook. 
On the inside of each turn are pretty 
banks of sand and gravel, where one may 
step ashore, cast under the overhanging 
tree or bunch of driftwood at the far side, 
and then wade or take the boat to the 
next. The big trout prefer the larger 
pools, but no spot where the water rests, 
if only behind a submerged boulder in a 
rapid or under a tussock of waving shore 
grass, is too insignificant to hold its fish— 
when the water is right. Two miles from 
the Forks we boiled once more the kettle 
of tea, and ate a dozen trout which we had 
picked up on the fly. As we journeyed on 
tracks of moose were observed on the sandy 
beaches—some obviously as fresh as the 
morning. Hardly had we been gone an 
hour when, turning a bend in the river, we 
saw, head down stream in the edge of the 
water, a moose. Seventy-five yards away 
he stood gazing as curiously as a cow ina 
pasture. How odd, how awkward looking; 
the short, round body on the tall legs; the 
short neck, the long, ill-shapen head, with 
mulelike ears set stiffly toward us! Small 
spike antlers betrayed his sex and age. 
The clumsy, foolish youth! As tall as a 
horse now! What will he be a dozen years 
hence, with antlers that one might imag- 


ine were some upturned pine root? He 
looked at us for some moments, then leis- 
urely took a step or two shoreward, turned 
his head once more, and then stepped 
among the alders which closed around him. 
When opposite the spot we could see two 
ears waving to keep off the flies; still not 
alarmed. 

Who shall tell the delights of days so 
auspiciously begun? The blue sky, the 
fair, warm days, the pools at their best; 
each day’s work carrying us only just as 
far up stream, or down, as we wished, like 
bees from flower to flower. Then, at night, 
the open tent facing the stream, the fire 
of driftwood in front, the broad blanket 
spread softly over evergreen boughs, stock- 
ings on the ridgepole drying after the 
day’s wading, the savory sme!l of frying 
potatoes, corn, and fish. If a shower fell 
by night the wide waterproof covered all 
snugly. And if it rained as it did that 
day, when the sky turned suddenly black, 
the wind snapped the frail fir trees, and 
the rain fell not, but was driven in sheets; 
or if, when rushing down stream in mad 
race to outstrip the current, the boat did 
strike a snag and one vaulted headlong 
into a deep, black pool—who was the 
worse after clothes were dried? 

There was the “ Alder Ground,” so ealled 
because the high banks recede from sight 
each side for several miles, leaving only 
alders and a few elms to shade the pools; 
pools which abound in brook trout of any 
bigness one may wish, and sea trout, which 
come up from the gulf to spawn. Most 
beautiful of all is “Bruin Farm Pool,” 
where the river, emerging from evergreen 
forest, skirts a broad, natural opening 
where bears come for berries, and, crescent- 
like, doubles on its course. Two miles 
above “Bruin Farm” and twelve from the 
Forks, Bedell Brook, with its dead 
water, attracts the sportsman. Here, amid 
forests of spruce, now dead from the 
water of beavers’ dams, the trunks stand- 
ing ghostlike along the banks, or prostrate 
in the water, are found the largest brook 
trout on Mirimichi. Seven and eight 
pound fish are said to have been taken here. 
Three and a half is the largest I have seen; 
while the event of the trip was a double, 
hooked at a single cast of a parmachenee 
belle and a squirrel-tail. The two weighed 
respectively two and three-quarters and 
two and a half pounds. One was landed 
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in the net, the other by a quick grasp in 
the gills. 

Fifteen miles above the Forks are the 
Falls, where the river in two leaps rushes 
through a gorge. “ Fourteen-mile Brook,” 
an insignificant stream, yielded to two 
alder’ poles and shortened lines a_ ten 
pound creel level full in an hour’s fishing. 
Who would ask for better? Once a moose 
muddied the pool so we could not fish. It 
left a footprint, I swear, like a breakfast 
plate. Another ran crashing through the 
lines with loud “ gruffs.” Again, a mother 
caribou, with her pretty fawn, was drink- 
ing from the spring where we went for 
water. The flies, too, reminded us con- 
tinually that the country was theirs, that 
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we were theirs to feed and wax fat upon. 
Not alone mosquitoes, but blackflies and 
midgets (“bite-um no see-ums,” as the 
Indian aptly calls them), which latter 
show themselves not by reason of exceed- 
ing smallness and burn like red hot irons 
as the fish begin to bite. And the moose- 
fly, clumsy, blundering, yellow and brown 
fellow, who stabs like an assassin. The 
salmon did not favor us with so much as 
a rise. The only one we saw had scars 
of battle from encounter with spears of 
poachers on the lower reaches of the river. 
Ten, twenty, thirty pounds is the weight of 
salmon which the Mirimichi gives to him 
who has in his favor seuson and humor, 
water and lure, 


A SHORT CUT TO SWIMMING 


THE EASIEST AND MOST NATURAL METHOD OF LEARNING THE ART 


By J. P. THOMPSON 


N my opinion every physically sound 
boy and girl should be taught to swim, 
for a mastery of the art may some day 

mean the saving of life. In addition, it 
gives to a human being at least a partial 
control over an element which otherwise 
might speedily destroy him. 

It will be my purpose to point out a 
short cut to the desired object. By the 
method to be referred to one very ordi- 
nary boy quickly learned to swim, and since 


that glorious day he has taught more boys 
and girls than he can now remember. In 
all probability, professors of the art and 
trained exponents of some particular 
school may be inclined to sneer at my 
method as bad form and so on, but a fig 
for the form and any set rules which 
impede progress during early stages. The 
novice wants to know how to keep his head 
above water and how to put it under with 
a reasonable assurance that he will be able 
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to promptly bring it forth again when he 
has to. He wants to be able to venture 
into water beyond his depth, to cross a 
small stream, or to frolic at will—and 
these in the shortest possible time. After 
he has once learned to keep his head above 
the surface, to cover moderate distances, 
and to feel at home in his new element, he 
still has the privilege of copying some 
- expert’s style and of learning fancy 
strokes. 

Men and monkeys are, I believe, the ani- 
mals which do not naturally swim. But a 
child in the water for the first time usu- 
ally attempts a sort of beating movement 
with hands and feet, as though it had the 
trace of a lost instinct which ages ago 
taught the small human how to keep afloat. 
Be that as it may, the great majority of 
children fear the water, as their elders fear 
the plague. A great deal of this is due 
to the folly of parents who, in misguided 
anxiety, eternally warn their offspring 
against all sorts of real and imagined 
perils of the deep. 

The sole reason why the young pupil 
cannot walk into the water and at once 
swim is simply because, owing to novelty 
of the surroundings, excitement of the 
enterprise, and awkwardness of untried 
muscles, instructions are not correctly fol- 
lowed. The instant the proper motions 
are performed, that instant the pupil is 
swimming. It cannot be otherwise. 

Beginners, as a rule, make too much 
work of the task. Instead of requiring 
any strong effort, the keeping of oneself 
afloat is the easiest of undertakings—pro- 
vided the effort be intelligently made. If 
the propelling stroke be no stronger than 
the recovery, or getting the arms into posi- 
tion for a second stroke, the body will move 
forward so slightly that the actual prog- 
ress will not be worth the effort. Because 
of this tendency among beginners to actu- 
ally destroy the effect of the effort to get 
forward, I never encourage the use of the 
breast stroke during the earlier lessons. 
When the pupil can keep his head above 
water, go forward at will, turn to either 
side, and feel fairly at ease beyond his 
depth, it is quite time enough for serious 
attempt at scientific movements. 

The easiest, most natural, and by far the 
readiest acquired of all swimming move- 
ments is what is commonly known as “ dog 
fashion,” in which the hands and feet beat 
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alternately in an almost directly down- 
ward stroke. 

The water should be some pond or 
stream where there can be no waves or 
current to interfere with or endanger the 
beginner. If the bottom be smooth sand 
so much the better—in any event it should 
be free from sudden inequalities and from 
anything calculated to hurt the feet. Now 
let the pupil slowly wade in until the water 
is about waist deep. It is important that he 
should thoroughly accustom himself to the 
feel of the water. Let him take all the 
time he desires—until the little half gasps 
and kindred signs of nervousness have 
disappeared. 

Next have him lower his body by bend- 
ing forward until his hands rest upon the 
bottom, and support his weight while the 
legs are loosely extended. As he half 
floats the water will just cover his shoul- 
ders, and he should have plenty of time to 
become accustomed to the novel horizontal 
position. So soon as he feels at home he 
will kick out and move his hands along the 
bottom shoreward, and I believe in allow- 
ing him plenty of this sort of fun. It 
does no harm that he enjoys himself, for 
he will the more readily go in the second 
time. If the first lesson extends no 
further than this, it is well enough. Get 
him out of the water a bit sooner than he 
would come from choice. This will leave 
him the keener for a second attempt. 

Not much progress do you say ? Don’t 
be too sure about that. He has learned 
more than you fancy. His dread of water 
has been greatly lessoned, he has had a 
novel and delightful experience, and he 
has learned what it feels like to be in 
water up to his ears. He ‘has not been 
seared, bullied, or deceived in any way, and 
the odds are that he has acquired that all 
important confidence in his teacher which 
is invaluable. 

For the second lesson the teacher should 
have a canvas or leather strap long enough 
to buckle loosely around the pupil’s inflated 
chest and afford sufficient room for a 
secure handhold. Once get him to believe 
that when supported by the strap he is 
safe and the great difficulty is mastered. 
Let him play as during the first attempt 
for a while; then put the strap about his 
chest and have him stretch out with his 
hands on the bottom as when by himself. 
Allow him plenty of time. An injudicious 
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word or movement may cause him to sus- 
pect possible peril where none exists. 
Nearly every pupil, naturally, is more or 
less afraid, although many attempt to con- 
ceal the fact. 

So soon as the pupil is ready and fear- 
less in floating on the strap, have him go 
steadily through the slow, well-timed “ dog 
fashion” movements of hands and feet. 
Naturally the legs will play too strongly 
at first, their tendency being to elevate the 
feet and depress the head. The feel of the 
strap will at once tell when the proper bal- 
ance of power is found, and that instant 
the pupil begins to swim. Keep him at 
that motion and presently he will begin to 
slowly forge ahead. Wade with him until 
he has traveled a few yards, and the one 
great difficulty is overcome—he has actu- 
ally swam and he knows it. After this a 
few more lessons on the strap to insure 
added confidence, a few proving trials 
without any support, but with the teacher’s 
hand within sure distance—then for 
deeper water and fun galore. 

Thus far we have dealt with the bright, 
fearless pupil, the sort that will learn in 
one, two, or, at most, three days. It is 
different with the others. With these the 
teacher must use discretion. They must 
be studied, and a remedy found for each 
whimsical peculiarity or special form of 
awkwardness where such exists. Coaxing 
may serve for one, a little good-natured 
banter for a second, an affected serious- 
ness or sternness for a third. What is 
vulgarly but expressively termed “a jolly,” 
quite frequently is rare good medicine. 

The first requisite in learning to dive 
is to learn how to fill the lungs and hold 
the breath. An extremely useful form of 
practise is as follows: empty the lungs; 
then close the mouth, and steadily inhale 
through the nostrils until the lungs are 
filled. Hold the air for a few seconds— 
as long as can be comfortably done—then 
forcibly expel it through the mouth. 
Repeat this fifteen times and take the exer- 
cise morning and evening for a week. 
After that extend the number of fillings 
and expulsions to twenty-five or thirty for 
a single exercise, and continue for three 
weeks. Those who may doubt the benefit 
of such a course have only to try it to be 
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convinced of its excellence. If they will 
have their chests accurately measured 
before the first exercise and remeasured a 
month later, they will be agreeably sur- 
prised. Distance runners and singers may 
also profit by this simple method. 

The length of time one can remain under 
water principally depends upon the indi- 
vidual. An ordinary pair of lungs, when 
properly trained, are easily good for one 
minute; others can stand twice that time, 
while a few can do a trifle more. This is, 
of course, when no exertion is attempted— 
‘the greater the exertion the sooner is the 
air exhausted. Constant practise at hold- 
ing the breath frequently will accomplish 
wonders. One can time himself in a big 
bathtub or by immersing mouth and nos- 
trils in a convenient basin. Young readers 
should exercise proper caution and avoid 
the danger of overdoing. 

Practise opening the eyes when under 
water, for with favorable conditions there 
is much to be seen and enjoyed in the 
queer, ghostly light below. The ability to 
see when below the surface may some time 
prove of priceless value. It is one of the 
attributes of swimming and it may be read- 
ily mastered. But do not open the eyes 
until well below. The closed lid is an 
ample protection when one is plunging 
from any height, and it should remain 
closed until the first swift downward rush 
is ended. 

Floating comes easy to plump, high- 
chested folk, while it is very difficult for 
some of the lean, small chested type. The 
easiest position is upon the back, with the 
arms fully extended beyond the head, and 
the legs straight. To do it, fill the lungs, 
and sink slowly backward while holding 
the breath; extend arms and legs and in a 
few seconds the face will rise above the 
surface. It then becomes a question of 
the proper balance. Once this has been 
secured, a person may float for an hour or 
longer without trouble. A little caution 
is necessary about breathing. Never sud- 
denly empty the lungs. Some people, when 
the lungs are empty, will sink with an 
amazing celerity, and only a master of 
swimming can force himself to the surface 
should he by any mischance be caught 
when his lungs contain very little air, 
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ABOUT THE COUGAR* 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 


? | SHE most widely distributed of our 
American mammals and the least 
known of any is undoubtedly the 

cougar. This magnificent cat has not even 
a name by which it may indubitably be 
recognized. Cougar, puma, panther, moun- 
tain lion, painter, catamount, and even 
pampas-cat, are used indifferently by the 
general writer. The naturalists are divided 
in choice between puma and cougar, while 
among our native populations the animal 
has as many names as there are tribes dif- 
fering in tongues. 

Inhabiting a hemisphere and ranging 
over more than one hundred degrees in 
latitude—from 51° south to certainly as far 
as 52° north—all that is recorded positively 
of this animal thus far is gathered from 
observations of the caged specimen and 
of victims of the chase. Outside these 
data there is a tangle of tradition and 
report. 

Undoubtedly it is to the elusiveness and 
the many-sidedness of this big cat that we 
owe the guess work arising out of contra- 
dictory statement and the love of imagina- 
tive projection. To one party to the 
rencontre the animal appears thus and so, 
and that fixes the impression—for such an 
adventure will seldom occur but once to 
the same individual, while another person, 
encountering another cougar, will carry 
away an altogether different idea of the 
creature. 

To the modern sportsman, armed with a 
breechloader and by great good fortune 
led to the quarry upon the heels of his dogs, 
there is but one phase to the encounter. 
And this leads him to think meanly of an 
animal which, so formidably armed, allows 
itself to be treed by his, often contemptible, 
pack of curs. And about the limit of 
knowledge of the cougar, gained afield and 
authentically reported, is summed up in 
that brief survey when the great yellow cat 


*It is only fair to Mr. Calkins to say that this article 
was accepted January, 1901, ten months before Mr. Roose- 
velt’s interesting articles were published on the same sub- 
ject.—EDITOR. 


looks helplessly down upon a yelping dog 
pack. The hunter brings off the skin and 
goes home with a contempt for the lion, 
setting it down as cowardly because it 
refuses to match such primitive weapons 
as teeth and claws against a repeating 
gun, as effective as a gatling. 

In his “ New Natural History,” which 
perhaps contains as good an account of the 
cougar as any, Prof. Lydekker quotes Mr. 
F. W. True as authority that the cougar 
was not found on the Atlantic coast, in the 
States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Delaware, nor in Michigan nor Indiana. 
This conclusion is certainly erroneous with 
regard to Michigan and Indiana, and it is 
almost equally certain there was no terri- 
tory covered by any State in the Union 
which did not harbor these animals at 
the earliest date of settlement. Before 
advancing lines of occupation, however, the 
cougar has everywhere quickly retreated to 
the nearest mountain fastnesses, and where 
such retreat has been impossible it has, 
with a wonderful facility, adapted itself 
to the tactics of infinite caution. These 
animals, more quickly than any others, 
have learned that the upright walker pos- 
sesses a weapon against which they are 
entirely defenseless, and they avoid him as 
others avoid the skunk and its congeners. 
There is no longer any opportunity, in 
North America at least, to study the real 
and absolutely natural cougar in its primi- 
tive environment. It is the hunted and 
dog-driven animal, scrambling to its last 
foothold upon “the ridgepole of the con- 
tinent,” which must largely leave its 
impression with the modern zodlogist. 
This is a pity, for the animal is of finer 
fibre and of a subtler intelligence than any 
of its congeners and presents a wider diver- 
gence of individual character than any— 
excepting, perhaps, the common domesti- 
cated cat. 

If all the Indian cougar lore could be 
collected it would undoubtedly present a 
body of mythology and tradition not to be 
paralleled in any other single subject. 
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Add to this the tales of American settlers 
and we should have a cyclopedia of mar- 
vels without precedent or possibility of 
competition. And the beast which has so 
much appealed to the imagination, and 
which still eludes a just comprehension, is 
certainly entitled to solid respect for quali- 
ties outside the categories of the raw head 
and bloody bones. 

Twenty-five years since, in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota and in parts of the 
Indian Territory, our big cat retained a 
habitat practically undisturbed. Here, at 
least, the naturalist could have set at rest 
the mooted question of its scream. On 
French Creek, in the early days of 1875, 
our pioneer prospector’s camp was located 
in the shadow of some pinnacled rocks, and 
around us was primeval forest of pine. 
There was no sign in this country, not 
even a burned tepee stake, an artificial 
mound, or a discoverable shard of pottery, 
to give evidence of human occupancy. And 
here the cougar assuredly screamed with 
no uncertain voice. We had been in camp 
but two or three days when we were liter- 
ally jerked out of our blankets by the voice 
of a mountain lion. Had an electric bat- 
tery been turned on the feet of thirty- 
five sleepers their uprising could not have 
been more instantaneous. While that pro- 
longed, quavering, ear-filling miaw was 
still running down our spinal columns we 
scrambled for our guns and straightened 
up to look skyward, whence those sounds 
descended. Clearly outlined in moonlight 
upon a point of rock some sixty or eighty 
feet above our heads sat the cougar, wail- 
ing his weird night song, a music possibly 
superinduced by the smell of a dead horse 
—which he would on no account touch— 
in the gulch below. Nearly a score of 
men saw the animal, and, with remarkable 
unanimity, punctured the air about him 
with 44s and 50s. One of the latter mis- 
siles smashed through his ribs and landed 
him upon a talus heap within a few steps of 
the writer’s wagon. This was my introduc- 
tion to the large “red lion” of the Black 
Hills and Big Horn countries. The speci- 
men was a male, and measured, laying a 
string along the curves, four feet eleven 
inches from tip of nose to root of tail. Not 
more than a foot of the tail remained, the 
cougar having lost a portion in some acci- 

_ dent or encounter. Quite possibly he had 
been treed by wolves in cold weather. The 
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color of this fine male was of a decidedly 
rufous tinge upon the back—almost the 
dun of the mule deer—shading to a fawn 
tan upon the flanks, and with the usuai 
light markings upon throat and belly. 

Owing to the hot springs of the French 
Creek Hills, the Siouan tribes held this 
semi-mountainous district in reverence. To 
them, and doubtless to the tribes who occu- 
pied the Missouri country before them, the 
Black Hills arose out of the Mini-ta-Ku- 
wa-Kan (Wonderful god-waters), and they 
did not hunt nor pitch their tepees within 
this territory. So, for ages, a district 
teeming with vegetable and animal life 
remained unhaunted of men. Fresh evi- 
dence of its long ecntinued immunity from 
the biped hunter could be gathered from 
every journey afield and into its unexplored 
recesses. Nowhere else have I met with 
birds and beasts so absolutely unafraid, so 
unsophisticated in the uses of weapons at 
long range. And this condition applied 
only to the non-migrating habitants. The 
elk, the buffalo, the swift, or the wolf would 
flee you here at sight, or scent, as quickly 
as elsewhere. Not so the blacktail, the 
pine hen, the grizzly, or the cougar. 

The largest cougar I have ever seen 
came upon me while I was pecking quartz 
rock at the bottom of a gulch some two 
miles from our French Creek camp. I was 
at rest about midafternoon, seated upon & 
vine-grown boulder and eating a lunch, 
when a yellow apparition descended upon 
me from the steeps above. A slight racket 
of the creature’s claws upon the rocks gave 
admonition of its approach, and, looking 
upward, I saw a cougar dropping from rock 
to rock, coming unconcernedly, click-clack, 
click-clack, straight down toward me. The 
animal appeared not to notice me, unless, 
indeed, as some visionary creatvre such as 
may have fallen upon the retina of its 
dreams, until it stood upon a level at less 
than fifteen yards. Then it halted at gaze, 
realizing a new creature in its front. Its 
great head was uplifted, its greenish-yellow 
eyes seeming to flare out their surprise; its 
legs were rigid; its tail curved upward 
interrogatingly, and every gray and yellow 
hair lay straight down upon its skin. Not 
fear but astonishment was in this expres- 
sion. The animal was a splendid old male, 
graying from age, exceeding the size of a 
Great Dane dog, and of a marvelous like- 
ness to the maneless Asiatic lion. He 
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stood upon a flat rock with a long leap 
between us, but I had learned that neither 
the cougar nor the grizzly “wanted any 
truck” with me, as a rule, and, with a 
good six-shooter in hand, felt no particular 
fear of my caller. Evidently he wanted 
none of me, at least after the first startled 
survey. His eyes presently lost their green 
glare, and his hair again stood at a natural 
angle. His ears pricked forward, and his 
lionlike tail swept to and fro rather amic- 
ably fora moment. All too soon he leaped 
off the rock and trotted noiselessly down 
the gulch, stopping now and then to lift 
his great head in a friendly and curious 
backward glance. 

It was my good fortune to discover the 
newly abandoned lair of a family, and 
further, and to me new, evidence of that 
fastidious cleanliness which is a marked 
characteristic of the animal. This retreat 
was not at all the typical “ panther’s den” 
of tradition, but a bush-grown harborage 
under the edge of a rock, with just enough 
of shelf to keep off the rain. I should not 
have found this breeding place but for a 
certain well-gnawed array of bones scat- 
tered over a little smooth bench above a 
ereek channel. From this boneyard there 
was a very traceable path leading through 
grass and brush to the retreat where the 
dam had housed her young. The evidence 
here told plainly of the cougar’s long 
immunity from annoyance and attack and 
of a thoroughly cleanly habit of life. There 
was no bone or other sign of feasting about 
the lair. The dam had earried her kill to 
the creek bench in every instance, and the 
children had been called to the dining 
room. As bones which would have been 
crunched or eaten by grown animals had 
been perfectly cleaned by the kits, I was 
able to judge of their summer’s diet. This 
had consisted mostly of minor game; rab- 
bits, marmots, grouse, and the like, with an 
occasional small deer. At least one whole 
family of badgers, old and young, had been 
served, pussy having probably lain for them 
at their hole until they were all in. 

In the winter of ’77 the skins of these 
animals were rarely seen, even at the 
isolated shacks of chronic gunners whose 
camps resembled slaughter pens. One of 
our prospectors on Whitewood, however, 
out for a “Christmas venison,” after some 
hours of tramping came upon the snow 
trail of a big lion, countering the tracks 





of the identical buck he was following. In 
a brief time thereafter he reached a point 
where the cat had made its kill, having 
dashed out from cover of bush upon the un- 
suspecting deer. The cougar had dragged 
its prey—a two-year-old blacktail buck of 
not less than two hundred pounds—along 
the bottom of a ravine for several hundred 
yards. Our hunter found the carcass, hardly 
cold, neatly buried under a heap of snow 
and pine needles. One ham had been torn 
away, and, finding the game otherwise well 
bled, he brought away the half saddle and 
as much as he could conveniently carry. 
Much to my regret, this hunter did not 
take note of the signs which would have 
informed a careful observer of the cougar’s 
mode of attack. Of this mode in general, 
however, I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt. The cougar does not leap upon its 
big game nor drop upon it out of treetops, 
but sneaks close or lies in wait upon the 
level, and goes from cover in a straight 
rush, like the tiger or the hunting leopard. 
It endeavors to seize upon the lower throat 
or shoulder with its teeth, and to twist the 
quarry’s head against this “ purchase” in 
its powerful forearms, until the neck is 
broken. Failing in this attempt, yet mak- 
ing good its catch-hold, the cougar will— 
to put it modernly—go in and finish in any 
old style. It will usually finish once tooth 
and claw are engaged, but sometimes it 
fails and even gets the worst of an en- 
counter. Felix Michaud, a most reliable 
free trapper of the old régime, once told 
me he had watched a lion stalking a bull 
elk. It was a Teton Mountain cougar of 
the big variety. It went from cover in a 
headlong rush but missed its. neck stroke 
as the bull lunged ahead, catching him at 
the point of the shoulder and going under 
his belly. Both animals were bowled over 
in a mix-up of hair, hoofs, claws, and horns. 
In a brief struggle, as they rolled over to- 
gether, the cougar was thrown into the air, 
as if hoisted by a spring trap, by a con- 
vulsive kick from the bull’s hind leg. The 
maddened elk gained its legs and chased its 
enemy off the field. An unlooked-for punch 
in the wind had taken the sand out of 


pussy. 

A still more thrilling sight was witnessed 
near Caspar Mountain, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, by Sergeant Roseman, of the old Sev- 
enth Cavalry. Roseman was lying in wait 
for grizzly, with the fresh carcass of a 








“ The wolves will keep watch 
until the cougar’s feet are frozen and 
the animal falls into their waiting jaws.”’ 
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mule deer for bait, when two lions and Old 
Ephraim came to dispute for the tid-bit. 
The cats were first to put in an appearance. 
They came trotting down a dry run just 
above which Roseman had taken cover. The 
two sniffed the carcass of his deer over 
earefully, and, finding it fresh and clean, 
took possession. The male threw himself 
upon it, and gave vent to his pleasure in 
a whirring purr which resembled the vibra- 
tions of an Indian’s whizzing stick. Rose- 
man could have killed either animal, of 
course, but wanted to make sure of both, 
and so waited to get the chance of a cross- 
fire while they should be feasting; this 
wait gave him quite the finest thrill of a 
somewhat exciting career. For presently 
a big grizzly, attracted by the smell of his 
meat, ambled out of the run and came shuf- 
fling forward to investigate. 

Expecting the lions to run, and knowing 
the grizzly could not get beyond his reach, 
Roseman was about to shoot the biggest 
eat when both the animals showed unmis- 
takable intention to fight, and the hunter 
withheld his fire. Both cougars raised 
their backs, and the rocks vibrated with 
their snarls. The grizzly, hungry and 
nothing loath to fight for a meal, charged, 
roaring like a bull, and both the big cats 
closed with him in a fury which spoke for 
their undaunted courage where the odds 
were not all against them. Roseman said 
the three animals rolled together for a full 
minute in what appeared to him a huge, 
animated ball of hair, teeth, and claws, out 
of which tufts of gray and yellow fur flew 
as though winnowed by machinery. When 
the beasts were finally sifted out of this 


whirlwind of a fight the smaller lion was 
badly crippled, but the larger stood its 
ground, and Old Eph, clawed and mauled 
from head to heels, appeared to have had 
quite enough for the morning. He was 
about to retire in good form, grumbling his 
deep discontent, when the Sergeant cut off 
his complaint with a Winchester express. 
Roseman also got the crippled lion but 
the male escaped scot free. 

In the winter of 1882 I was camped with 
a party of hunters in the woods of Cache 
Creek, in the Comanche Country, I. T. 
Here white hunters had not much disturbed 
the wild things, and the Comanches, hay- 
ing an abundance of beef, did not exert 
themselves to hunt. As a consequence, wild 
turkeys swarmed, and the plentiful cougars 
went abroad boldly and wore sleek coats. 
Searce a day passed without some sign or 
sight of the big cats. At our hunter’s 
“wicky-up” in a prairie opening, backed 
by cover of bush and timber, we several 
times heard the “ singin’ of the painters.” 
On one of these occasions some Comanches 
had corraled and slaughtered several beef 
steers in the brush about sixty yards from 
our camp. Not long after dark a parcel 
of cougars came to the bones and beef 
heads which the Indians had left, and 
literally made the night hideous with their 
cries. To heighten the effect of their dis- 
mal caterwauling the wind blew a “ north- 
er” and played mournful accompaniment 
upon the skeletons of trees. I can only 
give an idea of this cougar concert by say- 
ing that a chorus of tomeats, intensified 
by the resonance of a steam calliope, might 
offer a fair conception of the changes 





** Flattened itself upon the sands.” 
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** Lithe, curving leaps, graceful in the extreme.’ 


which were rung upon our ears. For an 
hour or more I would not allow my com- 
panions to fire a gun, and we lay upon our 
blankets listening to the ebb and flow of 
doleful music. Then, out of sheer weari- 
ness, I took my ten gauge, walked down to 
within fifty yards or so of the squallers, 
and bombarded the bushes. We heard no 
more of them that night, neither again 
while we were camped at that spot. An 
examination of the abundant signs the next 
morning convinced us that two old cougar 
dams and their half-grown kits had dis- 
puted possession of the beef heads and 
other edibles. One family had possession 
and the other had been seeking to intim- 
idate or drive them away. And the result 
was a chorus which would have done credit 
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to a Congo jungle. Everywhere that 
the animal has been found it has 
happened to the first settlers to listen 
to the unrestrained and natural voice 
of the cougar, and everywhere this dis- 
cerning cat has stilled that voice at 
the bark of their dogs and the crack of 
their rifles. Their tales of the “ squal- 
lin’ of painters ” have passed into the 
marvels of tradition. 

One hazy day, with the wind stirring 
just enough to offer ideal turkey shoot- 
ing, I was footing it softly among the 
tree trunks of a hackberry grove when 
I came to the creek bank at a wide 
channel where a flat, dry sandbar 
extended for fifty yards or more. 
Peering from cover cautiously— 
for a sandbar is prime turkey 
ground where little shooting has 
been done—I saw, at some forty 
yards, a yellow object vault up- 
ward and show against the background 
of water beyond. A second glance 
showed me a cougar at play. Judging 
from the animal’s antics, I at first 
thought there must be another close at 
hand. But no, the lithe, elegant cat 
was simply frolicking by itself upon 
the sand. It was a well-grown animal 
of a very light fawn color, and about 

the size of the average menagerie 
specimen. When it threw itself upon 
the yellow sand a keen eye was needed 
to trace its outlines. Its play was evi- 
dently made from the love of action 
and mimicry, and consisted in chasing 
mythical birds or small things, and 
pretending to catch and devour them. 
Its leaps, bounds, and shiftings of atti- 
tude were similar to those of a kitten 
in chasing and cuffing at an erratic and 
elusive butterfly. Some of its lithe, curving 
leaps were graceful in the extreme. As I 
had approached under cover, with a breeze 
carrying my scent crosswise, I could watch 
the cougar’s antics at ease, and without 
fear of discovery. All too soon, however, 
my enjoyment of its graceful and light- 
ninglike evolutions was interrupted by the 
plaintive and inquiring pyouk-youk-yoke- 
yoké-yoké of a turkey. This ery came down 
the wind from up creek and apparently on 
my side. Instantly the cougar vanished. It 
nowtookthe keenest of scrutiny to make out 
any outline of the big cat, which had flat- 
teneditself tolieinwait for thecoming bird. 
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Pyouk-youk-yoké? Yop, Yop, Yop? The 
plaining bird was coming nearer, and the 
stalker upon the sands flattened itself until 
a mere line of grayish shade blent with 
the sand. I could not see, but I believed 
that the creature had even buried its nose 
to hide the black spot upon its upper lip. 
I, too, was after turkeys, but I could not 
afford to miss the stalk of a hunter who so 
far surpasses my breed, and so I squatted 
behind my bush and watched as eagerly as 
the “painter ” for a bronze patch moving 
upon the sand. There followed as much as 
two minutes of silence. Pyoke-yoke? Yop- 
Yop Yunk? Startlingly near the inquiry 
sounded now, but the bird was under cover 
upon the opposite bank and going by. At 
the end of another minute the cougar 
arose and, with pricked ears, stole softly 
down the bar to where the streamlet nar- 
rowed, leaped across, and disappeared in 
the bushes beyond, whether to still hunt 
the yopping turkey, I do not know. I 
could not have stopped the hunter, had I 
wished, for my shells were loaded with 
nothing larger than BBs. 

Some days later, in crossing a jam of 
driftwood in the channel of this same creek, 
a yellow cat jumped out from under my 
very feet and leaped to gain cover of the 
bush. This time I had three Os, and a 
double charge amidribs stopped pussy at 
less than twenty yards. It may have been 
the frolicking cat of the sandbar, but I 
have always hoped not. The one killed was 
not a young animal, but was less than six 
and a half feet from tip to tip. The small- 
est adult specimens I have measured were 
those from the Indian Territory and Ar- 
kansas, where I should say they did not, as a 
rule, attain to much more than half the size 
of the large variety of so-called mountain 
lions. My data was largely gathered from 
the skins purchased by traders at the stores. 

Yet the largest specimen authentically 
reported was killed in Texas, and measured 
eight feet three inches. A respectable lion 
that. I do not believe that the Rocky Moun- 
tain varieties have been found to exceed 
eight feet, extreme measurement, or to 
weigh much above 150 pounds. The state- 
ment of Mr. W. A. Perry, quoted by Lydek- 
ker, that the animal may sometimes reach 
a total length of eleven feet, is certainly 
not to be credited. Whatever else is true, 
it may safely be said that the cougar does 
not attain to its greatest size where the 


climate is mild and food easily and abun- 
dantly obtained, but rather where the 
rigors are great and strenuous effort is 
necessary to support life. Thus the biggest 
lions are to be found at present upon the 
Tetons and Bitter Root Mountains, and on 
the elevated lands of Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. From Felix Michaud, of 
whom I have spoken, I first learned that 
the great cat’s worst enemy is the gray 
wolf—* buffalo wolf,” Michaud ealled it— 
Canis Americanis. These animals, hunting 
in packs and catching sight or scent of the 
cougar, will invariably give chase—not only 
because driven by hunger but from that 
venomous animosity current between dog 
and eat. By force of superior speed and 
numbers the wolves sometimes succeed in 
pulling down and devouring the bigger 
animal, despite its fighting capacity. This 
calamity usually befalls the cougar in win- 
ter time, when it is compelled to go far 
afield in search of food, and when its tracks 
are easily followed over the snow. Should 
the quarry succeed in gaining a tree its 
fate, in bitter cold weather, will still be 
very uncertain; for the wolves, unless 
called off by an easier chase, will watch, in 
a restless state of action which keeps their 
own legs limber, until the cougar’s feet 
are frozen, and the animal, powerless to 
cling, falls into their waiting jaws. Thus 
the lion has been killed minus tail, ears, 
and even several of its toes, lost in stand- 
ing such a siege. But the wolves some- 
times suffer. One of Michaud’s mates once 
found the fresh carcasses of three mangled 
wolves upon the snow, also the tracks of 
several retreating wolves and of the retir- 
ing but victorious cougar. . 

Everywhere, in the wolf country, the 
cougar will fly from dogs, as a rule treeing 
to escape even from the most diminutive 
and contemptible of curs. Nothing could 
speak plainer of the ages of its persecution 
by the dog kind. On the other hand, in 
South America, where there are no wolves, 
the cougar will attack any number of 
dogs with an insatiate fury born of race 
animosity. In that country, too, the cat 
becomes a persecutor of its own kind, and 
sets upon and worries its heavier and 
clumsier relative, the jaguar, whenever 
there offers fitting opportunity. Again the 
cougar, or puma, of the La Plata country 
and southward, becomes a non-resistant 
when attacked by man. Upon the pampas 
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of Patagonia the animal has been known 
to approach the Gaucho and the traveler, 
and to frolic about him as if desiring his 
caresses. Is there not room here for inter- 
esting speculation ? 

Our more southern of North American 
Indian tribes were known to have tamed 
the cougar, and oceasionally to have re- 
duced the animal to a state of domestica- 
tion more perfect than that of the wolf-dog. 
Is it thus within the possibilities that dis- 
tricts—that the whole of South America 
—was stocked from the domesticated ani- 
mal carried thence in migration ¢ 

The iron hand of the master, who also 
worshiped his subject-captive, may have 
bred the ineradicable spirit of submission. 
The chief objections to the force of such 
theorizing would seem to lie in the large 
powers of adaptability inherent in the 
beast. Yet, in North America at least, 
the animal has nowhere, in any recorded 
instance, displayed the spirit of non-resist- 
ance to its biped persecutor. We should 
count that sportsman foolhardy indeed 
who would adopt the tacties of the coon 
hunter when his dogs have treed a cougar. 

I know there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether a cougar will, under any 
circumstances, stand its ground before a 
man or openly attack him. So far as my 
personal knowledge and collection of cred- 
itable evidence go, the question is settled 
in the affirmative. So also with regard to 
the occasional temerity and ferocity of 
Canis Americanis. The cougar is at times, 
and constitutionally, a coward, and again 
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gives individual exhibition of a courage 
which sometimes amounts to foolhardiness. 
The dam will sometimes take any kind of 
odds is a stand to protect her kits; and 
again, in an excess of terror, will abandon 
them at the mere scent of a man or the 
echo of a dog’s bark. A Choctaw Indian 
once told me that near his “ wicky-up” 
in the Kiamishi Mountains, he had found 
two young cougar kits in their lair so 
nearly starved that he could with difficulty 
revive them. An examination of her sign 
showed him that their dam had fled upon 
satching his scent, or else had been fright- 
ened off at the sound of his axe. But he 
said that usually the dam would have taken 
her young out of reach. 

Of the cougar, with a wider significance 
than of any other of our wild animals, it 
can be said that no two individuals are 
alike. There is in this species of the cat 
diversity of character in the individual 
only paralleled in some of our domestic 
breeds of animals. The bear, especially 
the grizzly, the fox, and the wolf, among 
wild animals, perhaps come second in dif- 
ferentiation of individuals. But these are 
not to compare with the cougar in the 
diversity of its resources, the range of its 
emotional exhibit, and of its sense percep- 


tion. And the difference between this 
elegant, alert, resourceful, fastidiously 


clean, and wholly delectable cat and its 


frowsled, dull witted, and clumsy con- 
geners of the lynx varieties in well nigh 
great enough to put the species beyond the 
range of generic classification. 








THE RELATION OF ATHLETICS TO ART 


By R. HINTON PERRY 


T would be difficult to overestimate 
art’s dependence on the proper physical 
development of the race. By physical 
development I do not refer to.mere muscu- 
lar strength, but to that symmetrical, 
healthy, and harmonious activity of all 
parts of the body which constitutes the ar- 
tistic as it does, or should, the natural and 
normal birthright of every human being. 
It is a state of mental and physical equi- 
poise. Training for the acquirement of 
excessive muscular strength, or phenom- 
enal power af endurance, does not produce 
this result, for the reason that it is a form 
of excess and tends toward the abnormal. 
It is, therefore, inartistic and unbeautiful 
in its result, nor is it conducive to health 
or longevity; while on the other hand the 
system that seeks to develop every muscle 
of the body in due proportion, which seeks 
after suppleness and symmetry rather than 
extraordinary strength, is one that com- 
mends itself to the artist, for in it alone 
lies the secret of physical beauty. Such 
beauty we see in the Narcissus, an exqui- 
site bronze statuette found among the ruins 
of Pompeii, and now in the museum of 
Naples. As an example of such beauty in 
the female form nothing can surpass that 
work of Chomenes generally known as the 
Venus de Medici. To acquire and maintain 
this, so far as possible, is the manifest duty 
of all, not only for the sake of their own 
health and happiness, but for that of their 
children, who are the heirs of their bodies. 
As we all know, there are many occupa- 
tions and modes of life in the pursuit of 
which great muscular strength is often 
acquired. But it is a strength, almost 
without exception, that is lacking in har- 
monious proportion; one wherein certain 
parts gain at the expense of the others. 
For this reason it is exceedingly difficult 
in these days to find a perfectly made man 
or woman. For this reason, also, and to 
remedy this defect, is a proper gymnastic 
training from childhood a thing of vital 
importance if the health and beauty of the 
race are to be improved. 


It would be impossible to treat intelli- 
gently of art and athletic culture without 
taking a look at the past, and especially 
their relations to each other in ancient 
Greece. One cannot help contrasting the 
conditions of life then with our own, not- 
ing how balanced and harmonious was all 
that they produced—how intimately re- 
lated, one to the other, was their art in 
its various forms, and their daily life— 
their system of mental training and their 
physical training—how one was kept in 
such just relationship to the other, neither 
being given undue place; and then noticing 
how different it is with us, ever prone to 
violent extremes, excess, and universal un- 
rest. Our tendency seems ever to rush too 
much either in one direction or the other, 
athletic culture at the expense of intel- 
lectual, or vice versa. 

And in art it is much the same. We go 
in for extreme effects, for violence. This 
is especially noticeable in that modern cen- 
tre of artistic effort, Paris. There all these 
tendencies of our life are focused, and are 
seen in their greatest intensity. This is 
strikingly manifest in comparing modern 
French seulpture, the dominant school of 
our day, with the antique. The modern is 
full of a nervous unrest which is liable to 
border on the grotesque. It is constantly 
seeking after bizarre and striking effects. 

But to return to ancient Greece. It is 
safe to say that Greek sculpture would 
never have achieved the high plane of 
excellence that it did had not the Greek 
people, as a mass, been endowed with an 
enthusiastic worship of beauty as expressed 
in the human form very nearly making it 
a religion. Their seulpture was but the 
efflorescence of this deep and universal 
sentiment. For the Greek artists, unlike 
our own, possessed no previous standard to 
guide them toward the ideal. For inspira- 
tion they had but to open their eyes and 
look upon the men and women about them, 
whether brought together for the Olympic 
Games, or at the innumerable religious 
ceremonies and fétes, or during the gym- 
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Photograph by Anderson. 
Bronze Statue of a Roman Gladiator, in the Museum of Naples. 
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Perfect Female Form, as Showa in Chomenes’ Venus de Medici. 
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Photograph by Anderson. 


Canova’s Statue of an Italian Boxer, Made About 1820. 
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nastie contests in the Stadium. In fact, 
with the light and graceful costume worn, 
every action of daily life was an object 
lesson for the artist, giving him constant 
familiarity with the human form in all 
attitudes, whether draped or nude. Every- 
where was inspiration and suggestion, for 
in every phase of Hellenic life was mani- 
fest that reverence for the human body as 
a divine expression, in form and color, of 
an intangible and eternal beauty. It was 
to their eyes music and poetry and har- 
mony made visible. 

The athletic training of the Grecian 
youth of both sexes was based on this idea, 
and was pursued as seriously as though it 
were a religious rite. They cultivated the 
body as the horticulturist does some rare 
rose, seeking to develop its vitality and 
fulness of beauty. To obtain this result an 
elaborate system of gymnastics, combined 
with a free out-of-door life, were the 
essentials of every boy’s and of every girl’s 
education. In the Peloponnesian states 
more than elsewhere throughout the Hel- 
lenie world did this receive the most serious 
attention of the body politic. There, in the 
open air of the Stadium, under the critical 
eyes of the Ephors, the Spartan youths and 
maidens were accustomed to run, and leap, 
and east the discus, and engage in all man- 
ner of athletic contests in a state of partial 
or complete nudity. 

Every bodily defect was carefully noted, 
and every effort made for its remedy by an 
appropriate system of exercise. This de- 
sire for physical perfection was carried so 
far as even to affect the marriage laws, 
making them, and in fact everything else 
in the state, subservient to this one end. 
Young people were brought together in 
marriage less on account of any love or 
attraction they might feel for each other, 
or for reasons political or social, than 
because they were supposed to be bodily 
sound and eapable of giving to the state 
the most perfect and healthy children. 
This system was very much like the breed- 
ing of race horses or blooded cattle, and 
it broke down eventually, because it failed 
to take into account the various complex- 
ities, and, above all, the spiritual side of 
human nature. 

Nevertheless, it gave to the Greek race 
a splendid average of intellectual and 
physical manhood, never equalled before or 
since; and it must be confessed that the 


noble results achieved in art, in literature, 
in philosophy, and in war, largely justify 
the means employed to achieve them. In- 
deed, our modern civilization is indebted 
thereto for some of its most precious 
possessions. 

To the artist, and more especially to the 
sculptor, there can be no inspiration com- 
parable to that given by the human body 
harmoniously beautiful in form and color. 
He cannot help seeking to portray it, 
whether the medium be pigment, or bronze, 
or stone. That inspiration the Greek artist 
had ever before him. 

It must not be inferred, however, from 
the foregoing that the Greek’s love of 
athletic sports was founded purely on 
ewsthetic grounds. This was by no means 
the case, but it was nevertheless a most 
powerful factor. Primarily, it arose from 
the exigencies of that chronic warfare in 
which the Grecian cities grew up; a war- 
fare waged with each other and with the 
world at large. Since none of the Greek 
states could command large levies, as 
could the barbarians, they perforce had to 
make up the deficiency in the effectiveness 
of armament, in discipline, but above all 
in the strength and physical fitness of the 
individual warrior. Every male of age was 
a possible soldier and, as such, was ex- 
pected always to be ready for the call to 
arms. He was, therefore, bound to keep 
in training, and it was with him a matter 
of supreme pride and emulation always to 
be so. Out of these requirements grew the 
athletic contests held in every Grecian 
community. These eventually developed 
into the far-famed Olympic Games held 
every four years at Olympia, and which 
became a national institution second only 
in importance to the Oracle of Delphi. 
Like this latter, it was one of the few in- 
stitutions that tended to maintain the sense 
of solidarity throughout the race in all its 
scattered settlements about the shores of 
the Mediterranean. With these athletic 
contests were gradually associated the arts, 
either directly as competitors for prizes, or 
as means for the glorification of the suc- 
cessful athlete. 

The victor in the Olympic Games was 
brought back to his native city in triumph, 
like a conquering general. The whole city 
turned out in procession, with laurel 
wreaths and garlands of flowers to deck 
his chariot, while there was feasting, and 


















































Bronze Statuette, Narcissus, Found in the Ruins of Pompeii. 
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music, and dancing in honor of the event. 
Often was he raised to the ehief political 
honors of his native state, and often was 
he chosen to lead his fellow citizens to bat- 
tle. The greatest seulptors that Greece 
could produce were eagerly sought out and 
commissioned to immortalize the victor in 
imperishable form. Such men as Phidias, 
Myron, Scopas, Lysippus, Praxiteles, and 
a host of others were only too greatly 
pleased to execute such commission. 

Among these may be mentioned the Disk- 
thrower by Myron of Athens, originally 
done in bronze—a marble copy of which 
is now in the Vatican—and the Boxer, a 
seated figure in bronze in the Muesum of 
Naples. Entirely Greek in spirit, but 
modern, is the Boxing Athlete, by Canova. 

Rome gave her athletic training an en- 
tirely military character, consequently she 
has left us nothing in art except copies 
of Greek works. With the extinction of 
Hellenie civilization athletics and art be- 
came hopelessly divorced. The monkish 
spirit of the early and medieval church 
banished the nude from art. Instead of 
representing athletes in the fulness of 
youth and strength, graceful nymphs, gods, 
and goddesses in all the pagan glory of 
sumptuous form, art became enamored of 
anemic saints and kneeling angels. 

Vhen the Renaissance stirred Europe 
out of her slumber a more natural form 
of art appeared, one that in Italy came to 
rival that of Greece at her apogee, and the 
study of the human form became once 
more an all-absorbing pursuit. But at no 
time was athletic training founded on an 
artistic basis and pursued with the object 
of obtaining harmonious muscular develop- 
ment. Nor had it been so studied since the 
Greek days. And great is the pity of it, 
for the method of zxsthetie training which 
nas an eye to artistic development must 
tend toward a more even, better balanced, 
and more rounded bodily growth. It is 
bound to act as a corrective of our tend- 
eney to seek great muscular strength in 
special directions, and bring us more of 
bodily symmetry. A result not only more 
beautiful, but more healthful. 

There is a widespread tendency observ- 
able nowadays toward a healthier view of 
life—a return to.a freer and more natural 
conception of its funetions—a_ breaking 


away from the lingering effects of that 
medizeval asceticism that was born of 
Rome’s decay; a return to something like 
the antique view-point, with its broader 
and saner conceptions of man’s physical 
and spiritual being, the realization that a 
sound mind needs a sound body wherein 
to act. Very strongly does this apply to 
women, who have been made the greatest 
sufferers by the false systems, particularly 
from the false ideas of feminine modesty 
and decorum that have held sway during 
so many generations. It behooves us, in 
this new activity, to cultivate a love of the 
beautiful, of the artistic, to balance our 
seeking after strength and render our 
growth harmonious. 

The universally increasing attention now 
being given, especially in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, to out-of-door sports and to 
physical culture is a sign of the best omen. 
For this movement, if consistently carried 
forward and extended to all classes of the 
community,cannot fail to have a most pow- 
erful influence toward the physical and 
intellectual uplifting of the race. No 
class can have a greater solicitude for the 
furtherance of this movement than the 
artists, for they cannot create beautiful 
forms without having beautiful forms 
around them from which to draw inspira- 
tion. As water cannot rise above its source, 
so the art of a people cannot rise above 
that people’s physical and mental plane. 
The art of a nation is but the mirror of 
that nation’s ideals, and faithfully reflects 
their slightest change. This new concep- 
tion of the value of athletics will add 
dignity, interest, and standing, making it 
a factor second to none in the development 
of our civilization. To add an artistic side 
will neither detract from it hygienically 
nor as a form of amusement. It will be a 
mighty influence in the creation of a new 
and superior type of men and women, and 
is of as great consequence to women as to 
men. That women are growing more and 
more to realize this is evidenced by the 
athletic tendency of the modern girl. If 
she will combine therewith an intelligent 
effort after well-balanced and harmonious 
development, the results are bound to be 
satisfying in the extreme, for in many 
ways the female body is quicker than the 
male to respond to training. 
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The Disk-Thrower, Made by Myron of Athens, About 470 B. C. 
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CATCHING SHAD FOR THE MARKET 


By WILLIAM A. STIMPSON 


HAD fishing is one of the most im- 

portant industries on the Atlantic 

coast, giving employment to thou- 
sands of men and boys just at the season 
when they can best be spared from the 
farms on which most of them live and 
work. 

With the first hint of spring the shad 
begin to run. Instinctively making their 
way to the mouths of the rivers and 
streams that empty into the ocean, they 
ascend by easy stages perhaps hundreds 
of miles, until the females find a shallow 
stretch of water with a sandy bed, where 
they deposit their spawn. This accom- 
plished, they hurry back to the sea, thin 
and emaciated. No one knows to what 


sea haunts the shad go after they leave 
the rivers. Occasionally one is caught in 
company with schools of mackerel or her- 
ring, but with this exception they are seen 
only once a year. The fry remain in the 
streams where they are hatched until fall, 
when they too seek the ocean. 

The shad is the largest, best known, and 
most valuable of the herring family found 
in the United States. It is said that in 
years gone specimens weighing twelve and 
fourteen pounds were frequently taken; 
but now ten pounds is the maximum, and 
even a nine-pounder is something of a 
rarity. They frequent the rivers along the 
eastern shores of North America from 
Florida to Maine, and through the efforts 
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Drawing the Net. 
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‘‘ The seines are laid in the boats.” 


of the California Fish Commission have 
been introduced on the Pacifie coast. 

In the southern Atlantic states the sea- 
son is two or three months earlier than 
in the north, the shad beginning to run in 
the St. John’s River, Florida, in November. 
The height of the season is not until Feb- 
ruary, however. Further up the coast, in 
the Savannah River, their first appearance 
is in January. In the Neuse River they 
come a little later, while in the Albemarle 
the important shad fisheries do not begin 
until Mareh. Chesapeake Bay fishermen 
notice the shad in February, and by April 
are in the midst of their work. In the 
Delaware, Connecticut, and Merrimac 
rivers the season follows later still, and 
when the St. Lawrence is reached it is 
May or June. 

The Delaware River shad fisheries are 
among the most extensive. If the spring 
is forward, the advance guard of the shad 
army makes its appearance as carly as 
February, and there are scattering runs 
through March and the fore part of April. 
These first comers, called “scouts” by the 
fishermen, are small in size and poor in 





flavor, yet they are caught and bring a 
faney price in tke early market. From 
the middle of April to the first of May 
occur the great runs in this stream. Then 
comes a week of night and day work, when 
each of the shore fisheries makes an aver- 
age catch of nearly 30,000 shad. 
According to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, the shad 
eaught along the Atlantic seaboard in one 
season have been worth to the fishermen 
the sum of $1,656,580. The market price 
placed on the various fishing grounds is 
another factor which goes to show the com- 
mercial value of the industry; one Dela- 
ware River fishery a few years ago sold for 
$10,000. The government stocks the shad 
streams with young, year after year, thus 
making the industry ever more profitable; 
yet the supply never equals the demand. 
Before the winter has really gone the 
shad fisherman overhauls his nets, repairs 
his old boats, and builds new ones for the 
spring work. The shad give very little 
warning of their approach, and everything 
must be in readiness for business at short 
notice, for the least delay means heavy 

















The Disappointment of a Fruitless Haul. 
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loss. Many a shad fisherman’s modest for- 
tune has been made or lost in a single 
week. 

When the weather has moderated suffi- 
ciently for the shad to run, the fishermen 
post sentinels in the channel, experienced 
men, who ean tell when a school of shad is 
approaching. The seines, immense affairs 
from 150 to 500 fathoms in length, are laid 
in the boats all ready for immediate ser- 
vice, and at a signal from the watchers the 
work begins. A boat is pushed off and 
three men seize the oars, while two more 
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net around into a great, narrow bag, or 
“purse,” and has pushed it and its cap- 
tives close in shore. Foot by foot the 
immense net is drawn in, the frantic shad 
darting wildly this way and that as the 
trap grows smaller and smaller. When 
the long bag has been brought down to a 
pocket ten feet square the men wade waist 
deep into the stream, and, plunging both 
hands into the water, take out fish and 
throw them into the boat. Formerly the 
hauling was all done by hand, but now eap- 
stans are used. 














Drawing the Net Down Stream. 


stand in the stern and pay out, or “ shoot,” 
the net. From ten to fifteen men on land 
have hold of the shore lines and keep one 
end of the net close to the bank. The 
boat is headed across the river until the 
entire net has been paid out. Then the 
course is changed and the bow pointed 
toward a spot down stream on the same 
side as that from which the rowers started. 
The men on the bank keep pace with the 
boat and both parties meet some distance 
below the starting place. 

Meanwhile the current has swung the 


Drift net fishing is always carried on at 
night when the shad cannot see the fine 
meshes, and, blindly poking their heads 
through the openings, are caught and held 
fast by the gills or fins. The nets are 
made of fine linen cord and have each a 
cork line and a lead line. Two men are 
required to handle one net. They string 
it across the river, allowing it to drift 
down stream, and intercept the shad as 
they swim up. After a net has been in the 
water for several hours it is hauled in over 
the stern of the boat and the fish removed. 
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At the end of the net farthest from the 
boat a lantern is generally set. When a 
fish finds himself caught he begins strug- 
gling to escape. His motions are com- 
municated along the cork line to the lan- 
tern, and the bobbing of this light gives 
some idea as to how many are in the net. 

Dip nets are large, basket shaped affairs, 
rigged on an appliance resembling an 
ancient well sweep. When a school is dis- 
covered, these baskets are dipped into the 
water. After a few minutes they are 
raised again and generally contain some 
of the migrating fish. 

Shad fishing is hard and precarious work. 
The fisherman must count on having his 
clothes always soaked with icy April water. 
Often, too, the nets come in empty, and 
then there is nothing to do but to make 
another cast and hope for better luck. 

A remarkable fact noticed by fishermen 
is that the identical shad apparently fre- 
quent the same streams year after year. 
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To prove this, they point out that those 
taken in Florida waters are smaller than 
shad caught in the North, while in different 
streams the fish differ in form, thickness, 
and shape. There is also a preponderance 
of opinion favoring the flesh of the north- 
ern fish. 

After entering the rivers the shad take 
little, if any, food previous to spawning, 
but afterward they will bite at flies or any 
shining object floating in the water. They 
have even been known to snap at artificial 
bait. The toothless mouth of the adult is 
unfit for feeding upon anything except 
minute animal matter found in the water. 
Food is rarely found in their stomachs, 
the only substance commonly seen there 
being something closely resembling black 
mud. From this it is supposed that the 
shad swim with mouths extended, swallow- 
ing the animal life that swarms in the 
water, and on this growing plump and 
sweet. 


ENGLISH STEEPLECHASING 


By GEORGE 


TEEPLECHASING! What memories 
the very word awakens! What man 
has ever taken part in this most glo- 

rious of sports whose blood does not tingle 
at the very thought of it? When I say 
“taken part,” I am not talking of the man 
who locks on and backs horses. It is as 
an amateur in every sense of the word that 
I write; one who for years and years has 
done a bit of chasing just to keep himself 
fit, and has owned a “erock” or two now 
and then, in order to have something to 
ride when others would not trust him with 
a mount; one who has had his bumps and 
knocks, who is now being slowly but surely 
laid on the shelf, and is only fit to sit down 
and write about a pastime he loved with all 
his heart. 

The “ Illegitimate Sport” ! Such is the 
opprobrious designation which the racing 
fraternity is pleased to give it. Yet ask 
the ordinary man in the street which he 
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would sooner watch, a good three mile 
chase or the best five furlong scurry of the 
year, and the verdict nine times out of ten 
will favor the chase, for the simple reason 
that it really gives one a show for his 
money. At an ordinary flat race meeting, 
unless you are a racing expert, with the 
exception of the finish, very little enjoy- 
ment can be got out of the actual race, 
even if you could see it, which you can’t 
on most of our crack courses. But how 
different with a steeplechase! It is both 
longer and slower, and with good glasses 
you can generally see pretty nearly every 
jump. And how much more do the fences 
add to the excitement of the race! Then 
there is the everlasting interest in watch- 


ing how the different horses and their 
jockeys negotiate their jumps. Whether 


the horse langs, or swerves, or pecks on 
landing; how so-and-so saves himself and 
his gee when badly crossed, and a hundred 











other little details that the uninitiated can 
follow. No! There can be no doubt that 
from a spectacular point of view the jump- 
ers can give the flat racers a stone and a 
beating. 

One reason why steeplechasing is not 
more popular among British horse lovers 
is that steeplechasing goes on only in the 
winter; and perhaps the less said about an 
English winter the better. You can go to 
fifty jumping meetings during the season 
and not get half a: dozen really decent 
days. 

One experience riding at Windsor I well 
remember! The fog was so thick that it 
was really impossible to see the other side 
from the grand stand. The authorities 
delayed the start for half an hour, but 
finding that things got no better, orders 
came round to the paddock to turn out. 
I had already endeavored to waik over the 
very tricky looped hurdle course and lost 
my way, so my feelings can better be imag- 
ined than described, for it was my luck 
to be riding in the first race. It was a 
maiden race over the “sticks,” and the 
trainer’s instructions were to slip off and 
make the running throughout. My mount 
was poor old Sir Excess, a horse that had 
won good races on the flat in the United 
States, but after being brought over by 
Mr. Crocker never did anything in Eng- 
land. The race was a terrible ordeal. 
When we jumped one fence we had to fish 
around until we found the next. I got off 
well and kept the old horse going. So 
much so, that when we had done half the 
course I couldn’t see what had become of 
the others; I could only hear them now and 
then. I began to hope that they had for- 
gotten me. But alas! they hadn’t, for on 
getting into what I imagined was the 
straight run in I heard them coming, and 
about twenty yards from the post two of 
them passed me as if I had been standing 
still. They say a stag won’t run in a fog, 
and I think it is the same with horses. I 
don’t believe any of our horses were trying 
in this particular race. Young Widger 
had his whip going the whole time on poor 
old Wild Man From Borneo—once Grand 
National winner—who finished second. 

I am sure that if the clerk of the 
weather could only be induced to turn on 
a few really fine days during the steeple- 
chase season the sport would improve 
immediately. We should have bigger gates, 
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the outcome of which would mean more 
valuable stakes, then larger fields and, of 
course, better class. You cannot expect 
a man to convert even a moderate flat 
racing handicap horse into a jumper 
whilst the stakes are so small. Were these 
increased a purer atmosphere would imme- 
diately surround this braneh of racing. 
Under existing circumstances, unless the 
owner of jumpers goes in heavily for bet- 
ting he cannot pay his way, even should 
he happen to be particularly lucky. For 
such stakes as £40 or £100 cannot cover 
trainers’ and entrance fees, traveling ex- 
penses, and the many other little calls on 
his pocket, to say nothing of the £5 and 
£10 (for a win) which has to go on to the 
jockey, unless you ride the horse yourself. 

I think I hear somebody say, “ Why don’t 
you put an amateur up to save this latter 
expense?” The answer is that there is not 
a great deal of difference between the ordi- 
nary professional’s fee and the usual “ odds 
to a fiver” which most of our—what one 
might call—*“ professional gentlemen rid- 
ers” expect. Anyway this latter arrange- 
ment is considered the proper thing, and 
there are not many of this denomination 
who would refuse to allow you to put a bit 
on their mount for them. 

Betting is therefore the only means by 
which the game can be carried on without 
an actual loss. That is to say, successful 
betting. And to back a jumper with any 
certainty of success he must be about a 
couple of stone better than any of the 
rest; for you have to allow for the risk of 
falling and many other possibilities. We 
all know the usual means employed to 
obtain this two stone advantage in a handi- 
eap. Hence the rottenness of most of our 
steeplechases. It is impossible to get up 
much enthusiasm about a race when you 
know that probably only one of the starters 
is trying, and you don’t know which until 
the race is over. This state of things must 
militate strongly against the popularity of 
the sport. Perhaps it is unfair to put it 
down entirely to the fact that the stakes 
are so small, but there can be no doubt that 
this has much to do with it, for the reasons 
already stated. What we want is a better 
class of horse and a better class of owner. 
Let us hope that this latter “ consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished” is ap- 
proaching, now that the King has won a 
Grand National and that the present Duke 
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Valentine’s Brook. 


of Westminster and one or two others of 
his high standing have taken to chasing— 
aye! and riding too! 

“Owner up!” That is what one likes to 
see on the board! He may not give you a 
display of horsemanship such as one sees 
in the riding of Arthur Nightingall, or 
many other of our crack professional jock- 
eys—but he is having a try, which covers a 
multitude of sins. The secure and irre- 
sponsible business of looking on whilst 
others do the work is hateful to all true 
sportsmen, and the more men we see riding 
their own horses the better and cleaner 
the sport will become. 

Many men have not sufficient confidence 
in themselves to enter into competition 
with the professional, for fear of being 
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outclassed. Very likely they will not show 
up to advantage, at any rate not at first; 
but only think what a lot they can learn! 
In two or three big handicaps they can 
pick up more hints than they would in 
hundreds of hunt races, where they meet 
only amateurs whose average excellence is 
anything but good. No one realizes what 
a lot there is to learn until he happens to 
get between two professional jocks in a 
race, both bent on getting the better of 
him. We won’t say that they actually cross 
him—they are too cute for that—but if 
bothering, shouting, and rushing him at 
his fences can’t bring him to grief they 
don’t fail for want of trying. All this sort 
of thing puts an amateur off terribly at 
first, but he soon gets used to it. It is 
only by riding with the real article that 
you fully realize the importance of keeping 
your mount going right up to the fence. 
When two horses are galloping stride for 
stride with each other, they invariably take 
off at the same moment; hence it is easy 
enough to understand that if one of them is 
rushed forward when he comes to the fence, 
and the other allowed to hang, the first 
times his jump accurately and the other 
takes off some yards too soon, the result 
very often being a toss. The steeplechase 
rider knows this instinctively, and if we 
consult the camera we find he is correct. 
Especially is this so with young horses; 
the old ones learn to look after themselves, 
and are clever enough to save themselves 
if they do make a mistake. It is really 
wonderful how good chasers manage to get 
themselves over a country when crowded 
up, as, for instance, over the first few 
fences in the Grand National, which they 
have to take all in a buneh.: It is impos- 
sible for many of them even to see the 
fences. Probably they jump like a flock of 
sheep, making their spring on the spot 
where they see the others rise. The tyro, 
if he ean afford it, should always make his 
début on a well-trained chaser, or, if he is 
aman whose “ humble means match not his 
haughty spirit,” on some old crock that 
knows the game. If he keeps his head and 
sits still he will not disgrace himself. The 
noble three thousand guinea steed or the 
humble three-legged one will pull him 
through somehow. Don’t try to school 
“voung uns” till you have been at it for 
some time. The pride of that youngster 


who neglects this fatherly advice will most 














assuredly have its fall; and probably a 
pretty nasty one too. 

The jumps play a very important part 
in steeplechasing, and, curiously enough, 
are a thing upon which no two people seem 
to agree. Some say our fences ought to 
be stiffer and some lighter, and the number 
of suggestions that one sees in print as to 
their make and shape is surprising. But 
of all the jumps that excite the criticism 
of the general public, the unfortunate 
“open ditch” is the one that suffers most; 
so much so, that one hardly dares venture 
again on the subject. Of course, from the 
hunting man’s point of view the open ditch 
is an abomination. It is not a jump that 
is ever found in the hunting field; the rail 
in front of the ditch is the outcome of the 
modern artificially made fences. Also, no 
hunter until he has been specially trained 
to this particular form of jump will ever 
take kindly to it. When he ought to be 
looking at the top of the fence he will 
balk, cast his eyes down on the guard rail, 
and then, if he can’t stop himself, will 
bundle on top of the fence, when perhaps, 
if he is very clever, he may save himself ; 
but the chances are he will give his rider 
an ugly fall. Now let us look upon the 
other side of the question. 

The hunting man will argue: “If a 
hunter can negotiate an ordinary fence 
with the ditch to him, as he constantly 
does in the hunting field, wky should he 
not be able to do it in a steeplechase?” 
The answer is this. There is generally 
something about the look of a natural 
ditch and fenee which a clever hunter 
recognizes immediately. There is a bank 
on the fence side; the grass grows differ- 
ently; the obstacle probably is not directly 
before you; or there are a hundred other 
little things that tell a man and a horse 
with a practised eye in an instant what 
they are to expect. But a made fence 
with a deep cut trench in front gives no 
such guide. Hence the necessity for the 
guard rail, without which the obstacle is 
nothing but a trap. I never shall forget 
the shock some of us got on walking round 
the course before a hunt meeting at Win- 
canton, some years ago, on discovering a 
fence with a beautifully dug grave in front 
of it, minus the much-abused assistance to 
the eye. Our alarm proved well founded, 
for more than half of the many tosses that 
occurred during the meeting happened to 
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be at that very jump, and many of the 
horses were hunters in every sense of the 
word. 

Again the hunting man never—until he 
tries it—realizes the pace at which one 
approaches a fence when riding between 
the flags. This, of course, makes all the 
difference in the world. Hence all think- 
ing men will agree that until something 
else can be invented the guard rail is 
almost a necessity. Discussion on this 
subject was rife during the latter part of 
the last steeplechase season, on account of 
several bad accidents at Sandown Park, 
notably that of Hidden Mystery, who was 
killed at the open ditch. Since then.I see 
they have turfed up the space between the 
guard rail and the side of the ditch. This 
I am sure is a mistake. Some years ago 
they tried this at Plumpton, with most dis- 
astrous results, for it simply makes the 
ditch blinder than ever; the horses drive 
their hoofs right through the turf and ean 
hardly escape a fall. I verified this by 
going to look at the spot after the races. 
The turf was, needless to say, removed 
after that unfortunate season. Never 
were there so many falls as during that 
year, and nearly all at the open ditch. 

In diagram No. 1 are shown the form 
and dimensions of the open ditch, exactly 
as it is to be found on the Liverpool course, 
over which the Grand National is run. Jt 
will be noted that the bar in front of the 
ditch is in a more upright position than is 
usual on most steeplechase courses. As a 
rule it inclines more inward toward the 
fence, and is, therefore, much less dan- 
gerous. 

Diagrams No. 2 and No. 3 show the 
shape and size of the two celebrated fences 
on the same course, viz.: Valentine’s 
Brook and Beecher’s Brook. It will be 
seen that the ground on the landing side 
of Beecher’s Brook is about 14 feet lower 
than that of the taking off, so that unless 
the animal has his hocks well under him a 
peck is not at all unlikely. 

The real danger in these two jumps lies, 
I think, in the thickness and strength of 
the fences. The ditches on the further 
side look alarming, but the pace at which 
the horse is going must carry him over 
them should he jump clean. If he fails to 
do this, his rider gets a nasty fall on the 
deep cut side of the brook. As a matter 
of fact, it is the strength and depth of the 
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fences that make the Grand National 
course more formidable than any other in 
Great Britain and Ireland. They have 
nothing like it in France or Germany. 
However, after all, it is only a matter of 
comparison, for steeplechasing in England 
is mere child’s play as compared with that 
in Australia. What with their posts and 
rails and tree trunks their courses are 
truly appalling. I was over there some 
years ago and had the honor of being 
offered a mount in the big race at Sydney. 
But, to use a vulgar expression, “I 
wasn’t taking any!” Indeed, to an Orient 
Line fed man, after a six weeks’ voyage, 
the very sight of the course was enough 
to make him turn green with fright. Of 
course, they don’t rush their fences as 
English riders do, but they go quite fast 
enough to be unpleasant, and the percent- 
age of falls is terrible. It is on account of 
pace that none of their great horses, such 
as Daimio and Levanter, have ever proved 
successful in any great degree over 
English courses. In Australia a horse 
must dwell a little at his fences, and it is 
just that little check that makes him lose 
his races in England. We expected to see 
Daimio make a great show in the Grand 
National, but he was nowhere. Some 
thought it was the climate that affected 
him, but I have no doubt that the above 
cause had much to do with it. 

Before closing I would like to say some- 
thing about point-to-point racing, although 
it has really nothing to do with steeple- 
chasing proper. It is, however, coming 
every year more and more en evidence; so 
much so, that it must sooner or later be 
regarded either as a serious rival or as an 
assistance to what some people might call 
the legitimate steeplechasing; or possibly 
the two may gradually merge into one 
another. This last, I fear, is probably 
what will happen. In the old days, only 
three races were allowed to be run at one 
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point-to-point meeting. Last season the 
National Hunt Committee withdrew this 
limit, and now the Master of Hounds can 
have as many races as he likes, provided he 
take no gate money. This, it is greatly to 
be feared, is the thin end of the wedge! 
Up to the present the betting element has 
been almost absent. It has been a nice 
little meeting of hunting men, in a quiet 
corner of their country, who have come 
together to try conclusions with their 
hunters. The three races consisted of a 
lightweight, a heavyweight, and the ever 
popular farmers’ race. It has been purely 
and simply an amateur affair. No stakes; 
just a sweepstake. say, of one sovereign and 
nothing more. The man who brought a 
“long tail” out was looked at askance. 
The extension of the number of races has 
already, in many eases, produced a regular 
little steeplechase meeting with one or two 
open races and things of that kind, the 
importance of which has made it worth 
while for the “bookies” to put in an 
appearance—and then, at once, good-by 
to the healthy amateur element. The 
stakes have become worth winning. I had 
a circular last season sent me advertising 
an open point-to-point race, stakes value 
£60. So once more the blood horse appears 
on the scene, and the cock-tail takes a 
back seat. The courses become flagged 
and the fences begin to be made up. The 
semi-professional rider is dressed up in a 
scratch lot of hunting togs and figures as 
a subscriber to the hunt—the owner of the 
horse thinking it worth his while to plank 
down a fiver to qualify him for his nefari- 
ous end. And so it goes on! The profes- 
sional element will come into point-to- 
point racing, as it has already done at the 
good old-fashioned hunt meetings, and 
what at one time looked like a revival of 
the real old sporting meetings will soon 
degenerate into the ramping, betting crowd 
of a third rate steeplechase meeting. 
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AT DAWN OF DAY 


By LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


HE morning summons’ was most 


timely and fitting, for 1 was awak- . 


ened just at dawn by the rapping 
of a hairy’ woodpecker on the roof of my 
chamber. While I hastily dressed I heard 
the reveillé of robins, and a bluebird sing- 
ing his matin among the blossoms of the 
pear tree that brushed my window. How 
fresh and sweet and fortifying was the 
taste of the dawn! I had slept the sleep 
of the righteous, and how bright and prom- 
ising and full of hope life seemed. 

On the “side stoop” I found Ephraim, 
my bird-loving bachelor, farmer friend, and 
host. 

“Wal, how be ye this morning?” he 
asked. “I heard ye stepping ’round, so I 
didn’t call. Goin’ for a tramp ’fore break- 
fast? Guess I'll trudge along with ye up 
the brook a ways. Maybe I kin ketch a few 
trout. Go hum, Wag! Go hum, sir!” he 
called to the beagle that stood wagging his 
tail in the doorway; and then, by way of 
apology to the dog, he put the blame on 
me. “ Ye’ll skeer the birds, sir.” 

Never was a morning more delicious. It 
was a full hour before sunrise, but the rim 
of light on the eastern edge of the world 
set the dewy fields shimmering, while a 
curtain of fleecy clouds, rolling away to 
north and west, shone like fire opals. The 
brook along which our path lay tinkled 
peacefully, and the birds sang vernal love 
songs on all sides. Eph was even more 
garrulous than usual. 

“Gosh! there ain’t no finer days than 
this ’s going to be. Chores kin wait till 
arter breakfast. Hear them medder larks, 
will ye! Finer ’n a flute, ain’t it? And 
look over yonder in that clover—there’s 
some bober-links. They hain’t been back 
here many days. There’s a dozen of ’em 
on the wing. Gracious, how they are a 
bubblin’ ! And there go a pair of pewees; 
first I’ve seen this spring.’ Eph would 
stop every now and then to turn up large 
stones and gather worms for bait. 

“There ain’t many trout in this brook 
nowadays. They was purty well ketched 


out years ago. Got so skeerce nobody come 
here fishing. Then that New York chap 
that used to visit the old Squire put some 
new ones in, and for two or three seasons 
now I’ve ketched a few, once in a while. 
Nobody knows ’bout there being any here. 
Guess I kin git a mess for breakfast.” 

A purple finch sang near by. “ Now, 
there’s a bird I hain’t got no use fer. He 
ain’t purple—more wild rose color—but 
he’s a purty little critter, ain’t he? And 
he sings mighty well when he’s courtin’— 
warblin’ away soft and sweet and keerless 
like. But there’s no gittin’ round he’s a 
tarnation bad ’un on fruit trees. He’ll eat 
all the buds off er tree while yer skimmin’ 
a pail o’ milk. He’s pesky oncertain too. 
Hain’t no caleulatin’ on him like yer kin 
on some birds. Can’t tell how he’ll act, 
ner where he’ll build his nest, ner what it'll 
look like when it’s done. Darn’d if he 
hain’t more onreliable ner a woman—the 
pert little twitterin’ cuss.” 

A little farther along Eph left me and 
took his way over the hills, a short cut 
toward the source of the brook, meaning 
to fish back down the stream. I hurried 
on toward the woods, hoping to be in time 
for the closing numbers of the morning 
concert of newly arrived wood warblers. 
Oh! the tonic of such a walk on such a 
morning, the whole world aglow with blue 
and green and gold, the air softly caressing 
and sweet with the perfume of spring, and 
in my ears the honied call of field larks, the 
high soprano of song sparrows, the strident 
laugh of flickers. 

How gracefully these trees of the slop- 
ing fields lift their giant arms. They are 
the outposts of the woods beyond, told off 
for duty, one might think, because of supe- 
rior prowess. The army, massed yonder, 
are striplings beside some of these mighty 
chestnuts, oaks, and beeches. These are 
reminders of what the primeval forest was. 
Our best groves are but coppice beside the 
huge woods the first settlers felled, for 
these sprouts do not grow as did the seed 
trees of the virgin soil, and ever the best 
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are chopped down for timber in their youth. 
Some of the largest of these sentinels are 
certainly more than a hundred years old, 
and are still growing. The redwood of 
California has not reached maturity until 
the earth has swung a thousand times 
around the sun. What lessons do these not 
teach! What tales might they not tell! 
*Tis a pity so few know the value of their 
society—know their ways and the language 
of their leaves. They breathe; they eat; 
they even feel; and they rejoice in the 
summer sun, and ripple soft laughter with 
the velvet voice of their foliage; and in 
winter they fall asleep to dream of longer, 
brighter days and the caress of the south 
wind. But is a tree ever so much alive as 
in the spring, when the new shoots are pink 
like baby noses, and the fresh yellow-green 
of new half-grown leaves exhales perfumed 
breath like the coy lips of girlhood? What 
inviting finger tips it then holds out to 
song birds, one of whose ancestors may 
have possibly planted the seed from whose 
gracile growth they now pour forth the 
common joy. And, year after year, other 
glad voices will sing in the branches until 
the ruthless enemy of both bird and tree 
shall arrive with his axe. 

I catch coruscations of winged orange 
against the new leafage of a nearby elm 
that stands straight and slender as a lis- 
some lass, and I know that a wonderful 
eraddle-nest is being woven to drooping 
limbs. I wait under a great chestnut for 
a moment, for I have seen the moving 
flight-line of a goldfinch end in its branches 
and have caught the invitation of a silver 
voice singing on the wing. “ Come-list-to 
me-e-e.” Yes, there follows the heartsome 
eadenzas. A dainty little singer, this bird, 
whose modest manner leads one to overlook 
the real beauty of his song. There is a 
delicate tonal richness that makes it one 
of the first of its kind, though the bird has 
no great reputation as a singer. And occa- 
sionally one meets with an individual of 
this species whose strain is an astonish- 
ment. My study window is shaded by a 
plum tree, and in a bird box among its 
branches a family of house wrens each sum- 
mer make their home. Last year the head 
of the family was an especially pugnacious 
little gentleman who sang with great verve 
and who resented any intrusion upon his 
tree. 

The house sparrows he would dash at 


‘not my‘ only surprise. 
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with great fierceness if they ventured to 
alight on its limbs, and when they turned 
on him in numbers he would find refuge 
in his house, the entrance to which was 
made too small for the pests. He sang 
persistently, did my bellicose little gentle- 
man, and evidently had a high opinion of 
his voice and art. His strain was the 
familiar accompaniment of my work. But 
one June day, as I sat by the open window 
reading, with his trilling in my ears, I 
became suddenly aware of a change of 
song. I listened. What was the magic of 
that voice, and whose? My zealous little 
wren allowed no other bird to sing in his 
waving dooryard—there was but one voice 
now, and that assuredly not his. But 
whose? Familiar as I thought myself with 
the common song birds about, I purposely 
abstained from turning my head to see if 
I could solve the riddle. But the more I 
listened the more mystified Ibecame. Both 
the method and tonal color seemed new, 
and never before, I thought, was there such 
a dainty, mellow, limp:d flow of bird waltz 
notes. And then I looked and saw a Cam- 
panini among goldfinches. But that was 
There in front of 
his house sat my wren, all pugnacity and 
all jealousy charmed out of his testy little 
heart. And as the goldfinch poured out 
his magic the wren bobbed into the box 
and made his wife come out and listen too. 
For a full five minutes, this marvelous min- 
strel sung to us three entranced listeners, 
and after he was gone my poor chagrined 
little friend remained silent for a full hour. 

But as I stand listening now to the joy- 
ous bundle of black-winged yellow feathers 
singing above me in the old chestnut, an- 
other song comes faintly floating up the 
ravine on the morning air—far different, 
but no less a song of nature. Old Eph, 
happy, wholesome boy of fifty-five, is sing- 
ing as he trudges along. Oh, what is it 
not, to have as sane a heart as his? This 
world a stupid place? Well, yes, to drugged 
souls, perhaps; but hear that voice and 
your own heart swells. 

I looked at my watch, and it was just 
a half hour to sunrise as I paused again at 
the edge of the woods, and a fox sparrow, 
which had evidently found the valley of the 
brook so delightful as to delay thus late 
the flight to his northern breeding haunts, 
began to serenade me. How he did sing, 
this Liszt among sparrows!—tossing his 
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thrilling rhapsodic madrigal into the air 
from a quivering little throat. But while 
his song was at its best I suddenly caught 
the notes of a softer, richer, more intricate, 
though less brilliant aria, and my heart 
leaped as a hunter’s might at the sight of 
big game. Could it really be that most 
uncommon song of that very common wood 
bird, which, so singing, I had heard but 
once before in all my life? The fox sparrow 
sang on as he seldom sings in this latitude, 
but I had no ears for his high flashing 
cadenzas. Dimly in duet, and full and 
opulent in the sparrow’s pauses, came 
floating out of the woods that eerie song 
of the oven bird, which even some natural- 
ists calla myth. It stirred my pulses like 
a rare human voice heard on a breathless 
night across waters. Why two such excep- 
tional treats on one morning, and together ? 

Noiselessly I left my music-quivering lit- 
tle brown bard and crept through the fence. 
The leaves on the thick standing trees were 
not yet fully out, and my chances were good 
for discovery. All was still for some sec- 
onds save the twinkling notes behind me, 
and then suddenly that strange song fell 
again, soft and varied, filling all the tree- 
tops like a rain of melody out of the 
heavens; and yes! there was the singer 
high in a beech, only a little way off. In 
tonal quality I thought the song not unlike 
the veery’s, but more orderly and more 
melodious in arrangement and perform- 
ance. Again and again the bird poured 
out his song, restlessly moving, with wings 
outstretched even while he sang. Then 
after a long pause he dropped to the 
ground. There was no mistake. He alighted 
not forty feet away, and through my glass 
I saw distinctly his black-edged orange 
crown, the greenish cast of his brown 
feathers, the white breast and throat 
streaked with very dark brown and black. 
I watched his slim body as it glided on 
running feet over the old fallen leaves until 
suddenly it darted under a log. There I 
searched in the hope of finding a strangely 
covered nest, but with no success. While 
looking, I heard the common crescendo call 
of this bird, or another of his kind, and 
thought there was not less difference be- 
tween it and the rare song I had just heard, 
than between the catbird’s harsh cry and 
that sweet, low song of which it is so chary. 

Behind me the fox sparrow, not at all 
resenting the withdrawal of its audience, 
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still filled the air with shrill dancing notes, 
but I was lured farther in among the trees 
by more subdued melodies—the gentle, lisp- 
ing songs of that large family of brightly 
colored, active wood warblers, of which in 
these woods of Ephraim I have identified 
ten different species. To-day I saw and 
heard the red start, the hooded warbler, the 
chestnut-sided warbler, beautiful birds if 
not gifted singers, as I walked the winding 
path under yellow-green arches, plucking 
the large blue violets, the modest spring 
beauties, the rare anemones, until I had 
a large bouquet to garnish the dish of trout 
Eph had promised me. I discovered a pair 
of veeries on the ground, and these pat- 
rician birds were so engrossed with love 
making that I was able to draw near to 
them and note their highbred ways and 
handsome markings. Twice I heard the 
divine morning chant of the woodthrush, 
and once the’ liquid, easy-flowing song of 
the warbling viree. 

Across my path there flashed the brilliant 
fire of the tanager, and soon his woodsy 
melody was winnowing the air. 

Out from the sloping woodland I came 
into the high fields just as the ruddy-faced 
sun peeped over the eastern hilltops. The 
larks, the sparrows, the bobolinks were still 
saluting the morning, and there, just be- 
low me, not two hundred feet distant, was 
Eph fishing the stream with short cane 
pole and long, deftly handled line. He stood 
behind a clump of azalea bushes which 
partly shielded him from a little pool 
where the brook, tumbling in gurgling cas- 
cades over huge rocks, paused to rest after 
its merry chase through the wood. As I 
looked I saw Wag, more friend than dog 
to my unlettered Thoreau, trotting up the 
path, but hidden by the bushes from Eph’s 
sight. I shouted an inquiry as to his catch, 
and as Eph turned to answer, the beagle, 
unheard above the clatter of the water, 
plunged through the bushes and playfully 
grabbed Eph’s line. The tall fisherman 
turned to his quarry in wild excitement as 
the dog, overdoing his part, snapped the 
line in two. “ Wal, darn blast yer hide,” 
Eph sang out in a voice that was a chuck- 
ling laugh. . “ Darned if ye hain’t a purty 
cute pup, Wag, but ye didn’t fool me a 
bit. Why, I knowed it was you all the 
time.” 

I climbed a fence and zigzagged down 
the hill past patches of odorous white 
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violets and beautiful waxlike bloodroot 
blossoms. 

“ Blamed if I hain’t got ten, and one of 
’em a big un. Better luck ’n I had any 
idea of. ’Nough to flavor yer bacon with 
anyway,” Eph said as he held up his largest 
trout, with twinkling eyes and that irre- 
sistible laugh even the surliest respond to. 
“ Big’s a mule’s ear, ain’t he? Must weigh 
nigh a pound an’ a half,” and he fell to 
telling what a fight the trout had made. 
“ Blamed if I didn’t feel like I was a young 
‘un. And I cum nigh ketching a bigger 
one yet, didn’t I, Wag?) Wag cum up ’cause 
he knowed there ain’t no use fishin’ further 
down ’n this. The cows git up this fer and 
slop round in the water. Sakes, if I ain’t 
hungry as a runaway hog! ” 

As we walked home Eph talked on in his 
hearty, high-keyed voice and genial fashion. 
He had “heerd a thrasher singin’ up in 
the thicket like as though all his tunes had 
been plugged up for three summers and 
just broke out all ter once,” and further 
down had seen a cerulean warbler and a 
long-billed marsh wren. 

Just as we entered the orchard back of 
his house Eph caught my arm with a grip 
like a vise, and cried out in joyous aston- 
ishment as he pointed to a ecatbird that 
was squawking on a bush not a dozen feet 
away, “ Wal, gol blast me! if there ain’t 
Pete back. Yes, sir! See that left leg of 
his’n. Wag, look there, sir! Wal, blamed 
if I ain’t glad to see him again.” 

Then he made me see a big, awkwardly 
twisted leg and told me how one autumn 
he had rescued this bird, with its frail 
limb broken and feathers torn, from the 
claws of a eat; how he had bandaged the 
leg and kept the bird all winter, and made 
a pet of it, letting it go in the spring. It 
became so tame that winter that it would 
always fly to him and eat out of his hand, 
“ an’ I learned him to ride ’round the room 
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on Wag’s back like a circus. They was 
good friends them two.” The bird had 
found a mate and nested in these berry 
bushes that summer and the next, and here 
he was again. 

“Know me now? ’Course he does. But 
he’s so late gettin’ back I’d giv’ ’im up. 
There ain’t a jollier, brighter, sassier bird 
than the ecatbird, ner a friendlier one 
neither, when yer know him right,” said 
Ephraim. 

Ah, what concoction of wines or drugs 
will sharpen appetite like a woodland walk. 
There are hung ever-changing tapestries, 
of tint and design past all human skill to 
copy; there are distilled perfumes that 
defy imitation; there Hygeia, most lovely 
of goddesses, has her music-echoing bower, 
and there she invites the weary and the 
careworn to her delectable feasts of youth 
and song. How savory those few trout did 
smell at last when we sat down to break- 
fast. Even Eph, most courteous of hosts, 
was amazed out of politeness to see me eat 
“like as though you’d been plowin’ in a 
clay field.” 

When Eph’s lowing herd ealled- him 
away, I went out to smoke in the shade of 
a cherry tree that was one huge bouquet 
of pink and white. An indigo bunting 
sang his very best in the currant bushes, 
and a jocular catbird went flying all 
around both me and the minstrel, with jibes 
at us both. I was replete with the beauty 
and the wonder of a morning which was 
even yet young, and I asked myself: “ Why 
does man civilize himself, anyway? Why 
does he write his vapid books, paint his 
ludicrous pictures, build his dark, hideous 
streets, and fret his mind and strangle his 
soul all for nothing? And, oh, why does he 
so seldom see the sun rise over verdant 
hills and make no effort to taste the eter- 


nal youth and glory of a rural morning 
like this?” 





PHOTOGRAPHING BIG GAME 
IN CLOSE SEASON 


By JAMES A, BURGESS aad E. M. SAWYER 


ITH the aid of the camera “ close 
time” may be made exactly as 
enjoyable and exciting as “ open 

time.” This statement may at first seem 
rather rash and improbable, but try it for 
yourselves as we have tried it, and you will 
find that there is a great deal of truth in 
it; try to steal: up within picture-taking 
distance of a moose or a deer, and you will 
find it quite as difficult and exciting as 
getting a shot. Every condition must be 
nearly perfect to obtain even a fair result: 
the wind must be blowing toward you, the 
light must be good, the sun at your back, 
and, last of all, it is necessary to get within 
at least ten or fifteen yards of the animal 
to have more than the merest speck show 
on the film. From the moment the animal 
notices your presence every precaution 
must be taken, for at the least hint of 
danger he is off like a shot. In stealing up 
on him lies the skill and excitement. 

In making the Allagash trip in the 
northern Maine woods last summer, our 
chief aim was to procure some good pic- 
tures of deer and moose, and we were on 
the alert from the time we left Kineo, on 
Moosehead Lake, until five weeks later 
when we reached Van Buren, three hundred 
and fifty miles away. Once we came upon 
a huge cow moose, up to her neck in the 
mud, fully a quarter of a mile from shore. 
She was so occupied in her feeding that we 
were able to get fairly near before she 
noticed us; she then plunged and struggled 
in a most pitiable way, but was able to 
make such little headway in the mud that 
we easily overtook her and followed her to 
the shore, whipping her up every now and 
then with the flyrod. 

Another time—it was about the first of 
August—we caught sight of a bull moose a 
mile up the shore from our camping place. 
In little more than a second we had got 
the camera, put the canoe into the water, 
and were paddling like mad for the bull, 
which had now started to swim to the op- 


posite shore. The chase was a long one 
and a stern one. At first it seemed as if 
we would overtake him, but when half a 
mile from shore he became aware that some 
one was following, and increased his efforts 
accordingly. Try as hard as we could, 
though, we could get no nearer than fifty 
yards before he disappeared from sight in 
the woods. We paddled back to camp, 
pretty well tuckered out, and thinking what 
might have happened if we only had started 
a minute or two earlier. 

Throughout our trip we found it much 
easier to get within picture-taking dis- 
tance of moose than deer. This is contrary 
to general opinion, but is shown clearly 
by the fact that from the twenty moose 
we saw during the trip we were able to 
get seven or eight pictures, three of them 
being especially good; while we could. get 
only three or four pictures of deer from 
over two hundred and sixty. Almosf in- 
variably deer will up with their tails, snort, 
and dart away before you can get within 
twenty yards; but moose will sometimes 
remain watching and staring until you are 
right upon them; both deer and moose, 
though, rely a great deal more upon their 
sense of smell and hearing than’ on their 
sight. 

For nearly four weeks we tried in vain 
for a picture of a moose. Then about noon 
one day we were paddling up a small 
stream that runs into Eagle Lake, looking 
for a suitable camping place, when from 
around the next bend there came the heavy 
“splash,” “splash” of a moose wading 
across the stream. The camera ready, the 
canoe was worked cautiously up to the next 
bend. Not more than forty yards off were 
two moose, a cow and a good sized calf; 
the cow standing at the edge of the wood, 
and the calf just about midstream. The 
minute we rounded the bend the cow saw 
us and up went her head. She stood there 
for a moment watching us, and then made 
her way slowly into the woods. In the 
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meantime, however, we had managed to get 
two pictures, one of the cow alone and 
one of the two together, both of which 
turned out well. We now turned our atten- 
tion to the calf, which, apparently without 
the least bit of animal intelligence, was 
splashing along in a most unconcerned way 
to the opposite side of the stream. We 
advanced gradually until, when he reached 
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was yet to come. We had paddled along 
about a mile, after taking the picture of 
the calf moose, wondering if we would be 
fortunate enough to get a good chance at 
a bull, when a huge black mass was seen 
moving slowly along the shore, a mile ahead 
of us. Hoping that it might be the long- 
looked for bull, and determining to make a 
good try for the picture, we paddled along 


‘* He simply raised his huge head and stared at us.’ 


the bank, we were only eight or ten yards 
off, and while he stood there, hesitating, 
we managed to get a good picture. 

On August 6, as we paddled into Eagle 
Lake Thoroughfare, seven deer loomed into 
view. We were fortunate enough to get 
a good picture of two of them together, 
standing in the middle of the stream, and 
also a fine picture of a calf moose half a 
mile or so below, but the real opportunity 


very quietly, keeping under the lea of some 
meadow grass on our right. Soon we were 
elated to find that it was the largest bull 
we had yet seen. 

He was marching along toward us, abso- 
lutely unconscious of our presence. Every 
now and then he would plunge his head 
into the water, keep it under for fully a 
minute, then raise it in the air, shake it, 
and give out a sort of bellow, as if he were 
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thoroughly enjoying his bath. When we 
were about seventy-five yards away he hap- 
pened to glance in our direction; instead 
of making off as fast as possible, as a deer 
would surely have done, he simply raised 
his huge head and stared at us. A minute 
seemed to satisfy his curiusity, for at the 
end of that time he continued as before, 
looking our way, however, every time he 
raised his head from the water. From 
this point on we gradually edged up on 
him when he had his head under, remaining 
like stone when he looked at us; soon we 
were within twenty yards. The water was 
quite shallow, and the man in the stern 
could shove the canoe along, using his pad- 
dle as a pole. Even at twenty yards he 
didn’t seem to mind us, and we drew closer 
and closer until we were within ten yards, 
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and then five. We had by this time taken 
two pictures; they happened to be the last 
two on the roll, which is the only reason 
we did not take more. At this point we 
noticed three deer feeding on the shore, 
directly behind the moose, but unfor- 
tunately none of them appeared in the 
photograph. 

Not content with taking the pictures 
alone we drew nearer and nearer until he 
towered directly over us, and we could see 
the water dripping from his mouth, and 
the “velvet” on his five feet of horns. 
When so near that one stride would have 
placed him in the canoe, the bow was slowly 
turned to one side; we then gave a couple 
of yells and slapped the water with our 
paddles. This started him off, and we 
watched him plunge into the woods. 
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THE DESIRABLE SIZE OF A BOAT 


By W. P, STEPHENS 


PART II. 


HE one-design class is likely to find 

i favor at first from mere novelty, 
but in order that it may continue 
permanently three things are necessary: 
the design must be good in itself; it must 
be suited in the locality and the condi- 
tions; and each individual boat must be 
built and kept on an equality with every 
other. There are instances without number 
of failure from the selection, usually on 
account of the cost, of some sort of skow 
that could nominally be built for fifty or 
sixty dollars, but which was suited only for 
the aqua-acrobatic performances of boys 
in bathing suits. Many such classes were 
established five and six years ago, when the 
15-footers first came into favor, but they 
lasted only one or two seasons. Some 
experience and sound judgment is neces- 
sary in selecting a size and type of craft 


that, with due regard to cost, will best 
suit the local conditions and the uses of 
the majority. 

On a small lake or bay, and especially 
where it is more desirable to house a boat 
than to keep her afloat, good sport can be 
had from such craft as the Waterwag, pre- 
viously mentioned, a light rowing boat, 
easily handled on shore by one or two men, 
carrying three or four if necessary, and 
sufficiently stiff and able to be used for 
fishing and afternoon rowing and sailing. 
Where there is a depth of four feet or 
more, with a safe anchorage, and sailing 
is the main object, a fin keel of 15, 18, or 
21 feet water-line, such as the well-known 
Scarecrow, is the safest, fastest, and most 
generally suitable model. Where shoal 
water is found, perhaps at the anchorage, 
a similar model, with more breadth, hav- 
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ing the keel replaced by a 
metal centreboard of sixty 
to one hundred pounds, is 
capable of a wider range of 
usefulness, and makes a good 
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little cruiser for week-end 
trips. On waters that are at 








least several miles in extent, 





and have ample depth, rac- 
ing and afternoon sailing 
being the main objects, a 
smart little semi-fin sloop, 
such as the Burgess design 
here given, is, perhaps, the 
best possible. Where good 
cruising waters are close at 
hand, to tempt one for a 
day’s sail during the week, 
or a run off over Sunday 
after the class race of Sat- 
urday afternoon, with per- 
haps a couple of weeks of 
longer cruising during vacation, the me- 
dium ‘type, with shoal metal keel and small 
centreboard, has proved very satisfactory. 

In the always important matter of speed 
it must be remembered that while such 


craft as are here described may not be so 
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Sailing and Rowing Dinghy, Designed by J. Wilton Morse, Esq., Royal 


Canadian Yacht Club, 1898. 


the same class; and they may and should 
be smart, lively little ships that it will be 
a pleasure to sail, even though a minute or 
so slower in five miles than some cup rac- 
ing machine of matchbox build. 

To return for a moment to the first 
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Sail Plan of Racing Sloop. 


fast as extreme racing machines of the 
same water-line length, if they are prop- 
erly designed according to modern ideas 
of form, construction, shape, and mechan- 
ical detail of rig, they will probably be 
faster than the oldtime racing boats of 





Sail Plan of Cabin Knockabout. 


point, the essentials of good design should 
not be sacrificed out of regard to cheap- 
ness by building a mere box or coffin, nor, 
on the other hand, should the demand for 
the greatest possible speed be allowed to 
interfere with the general utility of the 
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craft. However fast she may be, most men 
will soon tire of a boat which can be used 
only for racing, while they or their fami- 
lies will find continual pleasure in one 
which can safely be used for pleasure 
sailing, fishing, and cruising between the 
races. If cost is a prime consideration, as 
is often the case, it is better to go down in 
the scale of size and finish, at the same 
time employing a competent designer to 
plan a suitable craft with a form and 
construction that involve no unnecessary 
expense. The question of cost should be 
met squarely at the outset and a fair and 
reasonable estimate of all possible items 
should be made; there is no use in dodging 
the inevitable by making a snap contract 
for a half completed boat and then spend- 





thing of this kind is absolutely necessary. 
The dividing line is not an easy one to 
draw, but it is at least possible to note 
some things which should be discouraged. 

The size of the sails should be absolutely 
unchanged, as an addition of area in one 
boat at once destroys the interest of all 
others in the class. A limit should be 
placed upon the quality of the sails and 
the frequency with which they may be 
replaced. If a man who is defeated in sev- 
eral races throws away the sail provided 
with the boat, and orders, perhaps at double 
the cost, a new silk sail by some crack 
maker, every other owner must do the 
same or be unfairly handicapped. Assum- 
ing that all the sails are about equal when 
new, the man who can show the best sail 













































































ing fifty per cent. more in order to com- 
plete her. 

It is evident that the great element of 
sport in a one-design class is the perfect 
equality of all the boats, making the win- 
ning depend upon the inequality—namely, 
the superiority in skill—of the successful 
owner. The yachts being all built and 
rigged to one standard design, and pre- 
sumably by one builder and one sail maker, 
equality is secured at the outset; and the 
only question is to maintain it. It is not 
altogether easy to make rules which will, 
on the other hand, encourage a man to keep 
his yacht always trim, neat, shipshape, and 


ready for a race, and on the other pre- ; 


vent him from doing too much; but some- 


One-Design Class Open-Racing Sloop, Designed by W. Starling Burgess, 1902. 





at the end of a couple of months will be 
the one who has given the most head work 
and the most care to the subject of hand- 
ling and using sails, and he will be fairly 
entitled to the advantage arising there- 
from. 

Much the same conditions obtain in the 


eare of the bottom. If a man, after losing 
a few races, hauls up for a week and has 
the bottom enameled by a professional 
painter, he will have little to be proud of 
in winning from the fleet which has been 
afloat, sailing two or three races in the 
meanwhile, and cared for only by owners 
and other Corinthians. The substitution 
of hollow for solid spars, the planing 
down of spars and planking originally 
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made to certain set sizes, the removal of 
interior fittings intended to be carried by 
all alike, tend to break up classes that 
otherwise might exist for years. In fram- 
ing the stringent rules necessary to pre- 
vent such evasions, the governing principle 
should be to encourage personal work and 
study, both in the caring for and the sail- 
ing of each boat, and to discourage outside, 
and especially professional, assistance. 
The first design is a Sailing dinghy, 
designed by J. Wilton Morse, Esq., of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto, 
for his personal use. The boat proved 
very successful, and a large number of 
sister craft are in use both in Canadian 
waters and in the United States. No bal- 
last is necessary except in the case of one 
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Canoe Club was built in the spring of 1900, 
from designs by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, and in two seasons of use in rac- 
ing on Gravesend Bay, and cruising any- 
where inside of Sandy Hook, has proved 
most satisfactory. There is a snug little 
cabin, with sleeping room for two or three, 
and plenty of space for stores and cloth- 
ing. The boats have proved smart enough 
to make very keen racing and able enough 
to brave the waters of the lower New York 
Bay in very bad weather. The dimensions 
are: 


Length over all, 28 ft. 
Water-line, 18 ft. 

Breadth, 8 ft. 

Draft—keel only, 2 ft. 7 ins. 
Draft—with board, 5 ft. 6 ins. 


























One-Design Class Cabin Knockabout 


man, when two or three twenty-five pound 
sandbags in the boat help the trim. The 
dimensions are as follows: 

Length over all, 12 ft. 

Water-line, 10 ft. 6 ins. 

Breadth, 4 ft. 74 ins. 

Draft, 7 ins. 

Displacement, 800 Ibs. 

Mast above gunwale, 10 ft. 6 ins. 

Boom, 12 ft. 

Yard, 10 ft. 3 ins. 

Area, 85 sq. ft. 


The keel is of oak, 13 inches thick and 
6 inches wide amidships. The stem is sided 
2 inches, the planking is of } inch white 
cedar, lapstrake, and the frames are of oak 
or elm, 3 by ? inch, and spaced 5 inches on 
centres. The centrebcard is of wood. 

The one-design class of the New York 


, Designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., 1900. 


Displacement, 4,300 Ibs. 
Ballast, iron keel, 1,365 lbs. 
Mainsail, 358 sq. ft. 

Jib, 71 sq. ft. 

Total area, 429 sq. ft. 


The plank keel is of oak, 14 by 83 inches; 
the stem and sternpost, of oak, are 23 by 
4 inches. The frames are of steamed oak, 
1 by 1 inch, with steamed floors of the 
same size, each 3 feet long across the 
keel. The clamps are of oak, 2 by 13 
inches; the bilge stringers of yellow pine, 
14 by 13 inches. The planking is of white 
pine, § inch thick, and the deck is of the 
same material and thickness, covered with 
canvas. The centreboard is of steel plate, 
entirely under the floor. The yacht steers 
with a tiller, 
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Sail Plan of Sailing Dinghy. 


The third design, from which half a 
dozen yachts have been built during the 
past winter by J. E. Graves, of Marble- 
head, Mass., was made by W. Starling Bur- 
gess, son of the late Edward Burgess, 
designer of Puritan, Mayflower, and Vol- 
unteer. Speed is, of course, the main con- 
sideration, and there was no demand for 
internal accommodation. The dimensions 
are: 

Length over all, 31 ft. 6 ins. 
Water-line, 18 ft. 

Breadth, 6 ft. 10 ins. 

Draft, 4 ft. 93 ins. 
Displacement. 4,077 Ibs. 
Ballast. lead keel, 1,250 Ibs. 
Sail area, 450 sq. ft. 


The yacht is built with a flat keel of oak 
from end to end, 1} inches thick amidships, 
and tapering to ? inch at each end. This 
is stiffened by a piece of oak, 1} inches 
thick and 5 to 8 inches deep, set on edge 
from the stem to a point well abaft the 
mast, the mast straddling this keeison; a 
similar piece, 1 inch thick, stiffens the after 
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end. The deadwoods are of dry spruce, 
and the bulb keel is bolted fast with seven 
3 ineh bronze bolts. The planking is ? 
ineh thick. The mast is so fitted that it 
may be shifted forward or aft until the 
best possible balance of sail is obtained. 





One-Design Class Cabin Knockabout, 
Designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., 1900. 


The 12-foot boat is built in Toronto in 
very good style, fitted complete, with a sail 
of 70 square feet, for $50. The cost in the 
United States will be greater, but it should 
be possible to turn out a number, say six 
to twelve, on one order, at about $60. The 
New York Canoe Club design costs about 


One-Design Class Open-Racing 
Sloop, Designed by W. Starling 
Burgess, 1902. 


$700, and the Burgess design about $500. 
The prices vary in different places and 
according to the builder, but it is a good 
policy to avoid builders who offer work at 
exceptionally low prices, unless they have 
some special facilities for turning it out 
cheaply and well. The temptation of an 
order of six to ten boats often leads a 
builder to figure too low, in which ease 
either he or the owners must stand an ulti- 
mate loss. . 





RECENT AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
IN LAWN TENNIS 


By J. PARMLY PARET 


HE promised tests of international 
skill at lawn tennis this season 
bring up new questions and com- 

parisons that must be considered in the 
light of last year’s developments, of the 
success of Davis and Ward in England, 
of the altered methods of Larned and 
others in American matches, and of the 
victory of Gore for the English champion- 
ship last summer. Lawn tennis theorists 
find themselves in a most uncertain state 
of mind when these facts are duly digested, 
for Gore’s victory suggests actual retro- 
gression among the leaders abroad, and 
the successes of the Americans point 
almost to a national superiority that prob- 
ably does not exist. 

That the English have not made material 
progress in recent years, while Americans 
have been improving their play, seems to 
me due to the fact that our consins still 
rely chiefly upon execution as the main 
element of their skill. Britons generally 
aim at perfect execution of strokes, while 
Americans study tactics first and sacrifice 
execution for position every time. During 
the last few years such pure stroke players 
as Gore and Smith have been frequent 
winners abroad, and last season the climax 
was reached when Gore won the English 
championship over a field of formidable 
proportions, including both of the Dohertys 
and the flower of the English experts. His 
mere ability to execute ground strokes 
wore down the more brilliant combination 
play of other antagonists as Smith had 
done so often the previous season. Excel- 
lent judges, who have studied the play of 
both, find most of the same characteristics 
in Gore’s play and that of Lawford, who 
became so famous and so irresistible in 
England twenty years ago, and not a few 
believe that the ground strokes of to-day 
are no better than the best of fifteen years 
ago. 

These base line methods have not been 
profitable in America for several years. 


Gore was badly beaten here only two sea- 
sons ago, and we had another test last 
season of the value of stroke playing when 
Hobart returned to competition. He de- 
clared after a season among the younger 
and newer experts of to-day that he did 
not see any material advance in the game 
since his previous retirement. Yet Hobart 
was among the top flight of the American 
leaders when we previously saw him in 
competition, and last year he was dis- 
tinctly inferior to all of the first class men. 
His method, like that of Gore, is to kill 
from the base line, while the more ad- 
vanced school of the American experts 
believe that a killing stroke should be made 
off the ground only with an opponent at 
the net. With both back in court, the fore- 
ing stroke should be used for an opening 
and followed by a killing stroke from the 
volleying position. Hobart’s method earned 
a goodly share of success ten years ago 
when he was in his heydey, but then our 
American leaders were still worshiping at 
the shrine of erratic brilliancy. For the 
last few years they have been imbibing 
more and more of the English ideas of 
hitting the ball, and their execution has 
been growing steadily better in conse- 
quence. 

Americans have long lacked in their 
stroke play the English certainty of return, 
and this the native leaders are rapidly 
adding to their skill. Both Larned and 
Whitman have made marked strides in this 
direction, and the champion himself de- 
clared only last spring that he had learned 
a lot from studying the English style of 
stroke. He and Whitman agreed later in 
the season that as the American players 
progressed they were steadily adopting 
more and more of the English methods of 
stroke. Larned has altered his style mate- 
rially during the last two years, more 
noticeably in the backhand stroke than in 
the forehand, and now his racket passes 
under the ball rather than over it, or en- 
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tirely behind it, as it formerly did. The 
slight back spin that this ending of the 
stroke gives to the ball adds materially to 
the control, direction, and certainty of the 
player’s skill, without materially reducing 
the speed. Whitman’s style has always 
shown a leaning toward the English meth- 
ods of hitting the ball, especially in his 
backhand play. 

So much.for execution, and it seems that 
in making strokes the English have appar- 
ently stood still for some time, if not 
actually retrograded, while the Americans 
have been slowly learning from them much 
of what they lacked in this respect. But 
the higher development of the game and 
the progress of the future lie in tactics 
and position play rather than in execution, 
and this is where the American leaders are 
ahead of their rivals from across the water. 
The English had almost resigned them- 
selves to the belief that the orange had 
been squeezed to the core, that there was 
nothing new to be learned in tennis. that 
they had reached the limit of development, 
and that future champions must be 
superior in individual play rather than in 
method. The advent of Davis and Ward, 
with their novel tactics and originality of 
style, came like a revelation, and set the 
English leaders to thinking out new possi- 
bilities. The most recent developments in 
this line are due to American invention 
and ingenuity, and the English have been 
slow to take them up, and until recently 
skeptical of their practical value. 

R. D. Wrenn was one of the first pioneers 
in the modern school, then came Whitman, 
then Davis and Ward (for they must al- 
ways be considered in combination), and 
now Wright and Larned, who have been 
working along different lines with much 
the same result. It was Wren who first 
began to use the front of the court for 
placing; it was he who intrenched his 
position at the net by forcing the centre 
rather than the sides to come in, and it 
was he, more than any one else, whose drop- 
ping returns first made it impossible for 
a man to volley successfully from the mid- 
dle of the court. Whitman introduced the 
“reverse twist” service, then Davis and 
Ward added speed to this weapon of 
attack, and now Wright and Larned are 
following along Wrenn’s lines. 

There is an English maxim in lawn 
tennis, laid down by one of the British 
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authorities on the game, Wilifred Badde- 
ley, I think, which declares that in cham- 
pionship play a man should never come 
to rest between the base line and service 
line. Upon this substantial cornerstone 
rests the whole structure of modern tennis, 
and without it the net game would fall like 
a house of cards. Before this we find the 
idea generally advanced by English theo- 
rists that a player should always establish 
a base of operations to which he should 
return after every stroke. Then came 
Baddeley with his plan for two bases of 
operations, one for volleying and the other 
for base line play. Americans have ac- 
cepted this theory in developing the net 
game, but they have carried it very much 
farther. To come to rest in the forbidden 
territory between the base line and the 
service line, which includes practically all 
of the back half of the court, is pretty 
likely to prove a modern player’s undoing, 
but the danger does not stop there. Ameri- 
can tactics of to-day make it impossible 
for a volleyer to hang so far back as the 
service line, and unless a player comes in 
much closer than that to volley, he is soon 
cut up. Unless he returns very much back 
of the base line for ground strokes, too, 
he soon finds the ball at his feet and in 
the worst position to be handled. In short, 
a man is now forced to play his ground 
strokes from well behind the base line, his 
volleys fromwell infront of theserviceline. 

Iv. fast play this can be conservatively 
set at eight feet either way, and as the 
forbidden ground includes eighteen feet 
more, we have a space of some thirty-four 
feet that a player must traverse in shifting 
from ground stroke position to net play, 
and this is the most difficult: manceuvre to 
bring off successfully. In trying to alter 
his position from the back of the court to 
volley, a player is still on the move when 
the ball comes to him, and his chances to 
return it are lessened. The intention of 
the opponent is to drive so deep that he 
cannot get up to volley before the next 
dropping return reaches him below the 
knees, and puts even his volleyed stroke on 
the defensive. We find Ward, Larned, and 
Wright, all three, specially expert at this 
play, and their returns fall so short after 
crossing the net that to avoid getting the 
ball below the knee the opponent is drawn 
in very close, and then the overhead attack 
is used with the low lob. 
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Practically, the secret of American de- 
velopment lies in using the front and back 
of the court for placing, rather than the 
sides. Instead of driving first to one side 
and then to the other, the modern expert 
player drives first short and then deep. 
Wright was perhaps the first to perfect 
this style in attacking a volleyer, and he 
has shown rare judgment in dropping his 
returns at the opponent’s feet when the 
latter was coming up, and in lobbing low 
over his head if he crept in close enough 
to anticipate the short return. This style 
of attack was the natural outcome of the 
previous American development of the 
close net attack. American volleyers had 
been getting in so close that they were 
generally open to an overhead attack by 
a low lob, and this play threatened them 
so often that they began to hang just 
enough to anticipate it.. Then came the 
dropping stroke that reached them at knee 
height, and this forced them once more to 
come closer. As matters stand now there 
is still the delicate point of balance where 
a player can best anticipate either the lob 
or the low return. Perfect play aims at 
reaching this point whenever the player 
comes to the front of his court to volley. 

Consistently following along these lines, 
Ward has developed the same method of 
front and back attack against a ground 
stroke player from the net position. For 
this he uses the “stop volley” and a deep 
volley to the base line alternately, and de- 
ceives his adversary so long as to which 
he intends using that the latter is often 
lured into taking the wrong position to 
handle the return. Against this combina- 
tion the adversary is frequently drawn 
into Baddeley’s forbidden zone, for it is 
practically the only spot from which either 
a short or a deep ball can be reached, and 
once here he is frequently forced to half- 
volley, which is the most embarrassing 
position a lawn tennis player can be drawn 
into—he should never half volley when 
there is a possibility of any other stroke 
open to him. 

The gradual development in the use of 
the front of the court for killing strokes, 
which is being steadily perfected by Ward 
and Wright, has furnished wonderful pos- 
sibilities for sharper angles in smashing 
and placing in volley strokes. The volley- 
er’s position must be closer to the net than 
under former conditions, but once there 
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the player commands a greater proportion 
of his antagonist’s territory for every foot 
he creeps in toward the net. “The play 
of the Americans was a revelation; it was 
all dash and angles,” declared one English 
eritic after seeing Davis and Ward at 
Wimbledon last June. Aside from the 
twist service that proved so disconcerting 
to the Englishmen, the most unexpected 
feature of the visitors’ play was the sur- 
prising brilliancy in the direction of their 
returns, particularly from close to the net. 
They found openings for killing the ball 
that never occurred to their English rivals, 
and even the imperturbable Doherty broth- 
ers were amazed at the combinations. 

The American lob must soon begin to 
play as important a part in international 
matches as the American service, for the 
use of the lob at least is purely American 
and has been cultivated along the natural 
lines of American development. Against 
a close net volleyer the American expert 
found it impossible to pass successfully, 
so he had to lob, and not being content 
to lob defensively, as had al! lobbers before 
him, he turned the stroke into a weapon 
of attack by tossing very high and very 
straight so the ball would fall perpen- 
dicularly in the back of the court, and so 
fast that it was doubly difficult to smash. 
“The Americans lobbed everything miles 
high into the air,” was one scornful Eng- 
lish criticism of the play of Davis and 
Ward at Wimbledon, but in the next para- 
graph the inability of the home players to 
handle these lobs successfully was con- 
fessed. Now Davis and Ward have grad- 
ually learned to cut under a lobbed ball, 
and the result is a ball that drops very 
straight and with considerable back spin. 
This cut was started unconsciously, I un- 
derstand, but has proven so effective that 
it is carried on systematically. The back 
twist permits a deeper lob without going 
out of court, and it also holds the ball on 
its course against any deviation from the 
wind better than any straight ball would 
travel. Baddeley, in his excellent book on 
the game, notes the existence of this form 
of lob and ealls it the “Trish lob,” because 
it was practised by the Irish players, but 
he attaches little importance to the stroke. 

Again, the natural development of the 
American game has furnished an answer 
to this stroke, though, as yet, Wright is the 
only successful user of the play. The 
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difficulty in smashing a twisting lob that 
falls fast and straight has brought into 
use a method of letting a high lobbed ball 
fall to the ground and running under the 
bound—they always bound well above the 
head when lobbed high and straight—and 
of smashing as the ball hangs in the air, 
before falling the second time. Wright 
used this play all last year with exceptional 
success, and his percentage of kills from 
smashed balls was much higher than most 
other high class players. 

This smash from the bound requires 
some extra practise for one to become 
accustomed to the play, but it is more 
effective than smashing on the volley when 
played from a straight-falling ball. From 
the arching, rainbow lob, or “ loop stroke,” 
as one old-time player used to call it, this 
smash is impossible, because the bound 
does not bring the ball up straight again. 
It can only be used from a high, straight 
lob, but it is the correct answer to this 
new attack of Davis and Ward. Players 
who use this lobbing attack often take 
advantage of this play by running in under 
the ball to smash what is generally a weak 
return, but the smash from the bound 
checkmates this move. 

Now the American twist service has been 
much heralded as the greatest invention, 
or development, of recent years, in tennis, 
but its value is overestimated. It is 
essentially an American stroke, and has a 
distinct value in increasing the attack of 
a server who runs in, but not in any degree 
what it is credited with. The sheer novelty 
of the play is what has earned for it the 
success it won. Once the players become 
familiar with the peculiar bound of the 
ball they do not find so much difficulty in 
handling it. But its purpose was not orig- 
inally to get the twisting bound so much 
as it was to get the server started quicker 
in his haste to reach the net. Ward is 
really the inventor of the twist service in 
its most successful development. 

Five years ago Whitman served a “ re- 
verse twist” service that created some 
consternation among his rivals when it was 
new, and with Nisbet and Mahony, in 1897, 
when they first played against it; but he 
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did not often follow it up to the net, and 
it was generally easy to make a slow return 
after a little practise against the twisting 
ball. Ward, however, experimented with 
a fast, out-twisting service made overhead 
and from behind the back, with a long 
swing that should lend the aid of the rack- 
et’s swinging weight to get him started 
quicker in his rush for the net. Ward is 
a weak ground stroke player, and he was 
generally beaten if he could be kept away 
from the net, so it was neck or nothing 
with him. He risked everything to get to 
the net behind this service so he could 
volley the first return. When the service 
rule was altered, in 1898, to prevent a pre- 
liminary run before the ball was delivered, 
Ward began his experiments with this new 
service, and he hit upon the service as an 
accidental discovery which he has been 
gradually developing ever since. There 
are new possibilities in store, however, for 
it is not beyond the range of possibility 
that this twist may yet be imparted to fast 
returns. It could easily be introduced into 
smashing, except that there seems to be 
little gained in return for the additional 
risk of missing the play. A smash should 
kill the ball anyway, with or without a 
twist, and a ball cannot be “deader than 
dead,” as the Irishman once expressed it. 

All through the eventful period of the 
last five years the development of Ameri- 
ean lawn tennis has been consistently in 
the line of attack. The execution of the 
individual has been subordinated to the 
system of play and the player’s position in 
court. Now we are beginning to learn 
some of the English finish of execution 
and American skill improves yearly in 
consequence, the defense growing strong 
with the added steadiness that this im- 
proved style affords. That perfect net 
attack must in the end beat perfect defense 
requires no proof, for one wins and the 
other simply does not lose. Unless the 
English leaders adopt some of the Ameri- 
ean ideas of more aggressive attacks, as 
we have been adopting theirs in stroke 
play, American experts must hold the in- 
ternational advantage before many years 
more. 








THE ART OF BREATHING 


By R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D. 


HE cultivation of breathing as a fine 
art is of vital interest to every man, 
woman, and child; but the distance 

to which it can be carried is a constant 
surprise to all who see only the results, 
without following the process by which 
they are obtained. 

Ranking with the sword-swallower and 
the man with the iron jaw is the man who 
by practise has developed his lung capacity, 
and the strength and mobility of his chest 
walls, until some of his feats excite the 
wonder and incredulity of every beholder. 
A favorite act is to buckle a strap around 
the fully expanded chest, and then, after 
forcing the air out, to slip a hard felt hat 
between the loosened strap and the chest 
wall. This trick requires only a flat chest 
and an expansion of not more than six 
inches, and many a man who looks at it 
in astonishment would readily duplicate it 
with a little practise. 

The conditions of modern life make so 
few calls on great lung capacity that the 
chest becomes flattened, the lungs cramped, 
and the shoulders rounded. The muscles 
of the abdomen become weakened and re- 
laxed by inaction, leaving areas of the 
lungs practically unused and fallow for the 
growth of disease germs. 

The daily practise of a few simple 
breathing exercises will soon round out the 
flattened chest, expand the lungs, force the 
stooped shoulders back into place, and 
strengthen the abdominal walls, thus im- 
proving the health and adding grace to the 
carriage. 

The lungs, with the heart, are contained 
in the thorax, a cavity walled in by the ribs 
and small muscles between, and floored by 
the diaphragm. The lower ribs are longer 
and more oblique, and the trachea or wind- 
pipe, which is the only communication be- 
tween the lungs and the outer air, passes 
through the circle formed by the first pair. 

The ribs take their fixed point from the 
spine and pass downward and forward to 
be attached either directly or indirectly to 
the breast bone or sternum. Attached to 


the upper two are certain powerful muscles 
that draw them up and fix them; from 
these as fixed points the small muscles be- 
tween each pair draw up the lower ones. 
This movement also draws them outward 
and forward, so that the cavity of the 
thorax will be increased in both directions 
by this muscular action, as seen in diagram 
A, in which the dotted lines show the 
change in position of the ribs and sternum 
drawn up in expansion. 

If the body were seen cut in halves the 
diaphragm would show an upward curve, 
as in diagram B, line 1. It curves upward 
into the thorax, like a dome, but when in 
contraction the dome becomes flattened 
(line 2), the abdominal contents are shoved 
down, and the belly wall protrudes, while 
the air is sucked into the lungs. 

The result of practise in obtaining con- 
trol over the diaphragm is shown in Figs. 
1 and 2. In the first it is relaxed. and the 
contraction of the abdominal muscles has 
forced it up and emptied the lungs. In 
Fig. 2 the lungs have been filled by the 
contraction of the diaphragm and relaxa- 
tion of the other muscles allowing the 
abdomen to protrude. These pictures show 
an exaggerated form of abdominal breath- 
ing, for the ribs have taken but little part 
in these movements. 

In Figs. 3 and 4 we have an example of 
the changes in the thorax due to pure 
thoracic breathing. In Fig. 3 the lungs 
are collapsed, and the strap is buckled over 
the hat placed against the chest wall. <A 
glance will show how rounded the shoulders 
become when the chest is thus flattened. 
In Fig. 4 the hat is removed and its place 
taken by the expanded chest, which puts the 
strap on the stretch. The abdominal walls 
or the diaphragm have had little or no 
share in these movements, which may be 
said to illustrate the extreme limits of 
movement in thoracic breathing. 

The civilized woman, whose clothing 
hampers the free movements about the 
waist, shows the thoracic type of breathing, 
and it is significant that the upper parts of 
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her lungs, which have ex- 
tra work put upon them, 
are not so often the first to 
be attacked by consump- 
tion as is the case among 
those whose unrestricted 
body encourages them to 
use the diaphragm with 
perfect freedom. 

Normal breathing com- 
bines both types, but it is 
found that under natural 
conditions the abdominal 
form is much the most 
marked in both men and 
women. Distance  run- 
ners, in particular, are 
required to develop it to 
satisfy the great need for 
air in the strain of a 
race. 

Breathing is purely a 
muscular act. The lungs 
have no muscular tissue 
in themselves, but consist 
of cells with elastic mem- 
branous walls, having a 
network of fine thin- 
walled blood-vessels 
spread over them. The 
blood is thus brought in- 
to contact with the great- 
est possible amount of 
air. and that interchange of gases takes 
place for which breathing is carried on. 
The air is sucked in to fill the vacuum 
caused by the action of the thoracic mus- 
eles and the diaphragm in enlarging the 
eavity of the thorax. When people speak of 
exercises to develop the lungs themselves 
and not the muscles, they might as well talk 
of pole-vaulting without the use of a pole. 

The lungs can best be developed by 
breathing exercises that bring into action 
the muscles of both abdomen and thorax. 
The way in which the thoracic muscles act 
in breathing is well illustrated in the 
bringing of an apparently drowned man 
back to life. After the water has been al- 
lowed to run out by laying the victim on 
his face and lifting him by the waist, he is 
turned on his back and a pad is placed 
under the shoulders to raise the thorax. 
The arms are pulled up and the thorax 
stretched by the pectoral muscles; they are 
then lowered and pressed against the sides 
of the chest, and the diaphragm is forced 








Diagram A. 


Diagram B. 


up by pressure 
on the belly wall. 
If this operation 
be repeated the 
air can be heard 
entering and 
leaving the 
lungs as the 
arms are rhyth- 
mically raised 
and lowered. 

In the practise 
of deep breath- 
ing we go to this 
principle for the 
first exercise. 

Position: 
standing; heels 
together; arms 
down at sides; 
palms facing 
backward. 

Movement: 
Slowly raise 
hands forward and upward till they are 
parallel and above the head, inhaling 
through the nose as the arms are raised. 
Rise on tiptoe and stretch upward, holding 
the breath while you count five. Slowly 
lower the hands outward and sideways, 
palms facing down, until they are in the 
starting position, slowly exhaling. Repeat 
after a short rest. 

Attention 
should be concen- 
trated on getting 
the upper part of 
the thorax as 
much expanded as 
possible. The 
standing on tip- 
toes helps to 
stretch the 
entire 
body, ex- 
tends the 
spine, and 
coun ter- 
acts the 
tendency 
to stoop- 
ing and the re- 
laxation of the 
abdominal walls. 

Sometimes a dizzy 
feeling will be no- 
ticed after this 


Fig. 1. 
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movement, and when 
done too suddenly 
people have been 
known to stagger 
and fall from the 
sudden sucking of so 
much blood into the 
thorax away from 
the brain, but this is 
not serious and need 
not cause alarm. 

After repeating 

this exercise ten 
times, with a_ rest 
after each one, the 
aspirant may go on 
with the next. 

Position: stand- 

ing; arms down at 

sides; palms facing 
front. 

Movement: Raise 
arms sideways and upward, palms to the 
front, inhaling slowly through the nose; 
lock the thumbs while the arms are above 
the head, and bend forward, arms straight, 
till the finger tips touch the floor, without 
bending the knees. Rise to the upright 
position, the arms straight above the head, 
and, still retaining the breath, lower arms 
slowly to the side, exhaling as the arms are 
lowered. 

In this movement compression of the air 
in the lungs by the forward bending is 
added to the deep thor- 
acie breathing, forcing 
it into cells that are 
seldom used in ordi- 
nary breathing. Re- 
peat this movement ten 
times; rest as before. 

These two move- 
ments have been di- 
rected more particu- 
larly toward the devel- 
opment of the thoracic 
type of breathing, and 
the next one will show 
a means of gaining 
control over the dia- 
phragm. 

Standing before a 
mirror with the hands 
as in Fig. 2, draw in 
the abdomen and force 
out the breath without 
changing the posi- 
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tion of the thoracic walls (Fig. 1). Inhale 
slowly and force out the abdomen without 
expanding the upper part of the chest. 
Repeat this movement slowly until com- 
plete control is gained over the diaphragm. 
If a strap be fastened about the chest wall 
it will serve as a check on the thoracic 
breathing and will enable you to concen- 
trate your whole attention on obtaining 
the control for which the movement is de 
signed. This can be practised when sit- 
ting in the street car or walking along the 
street, and when the habit is once acquired 
it becomes automatic and is not readily 
lost. 

The highest degree of development can 
be obtained only by concentrating the at- 
tention on the action of one muscle or 
group of muscles at a time, and by exer- 
cises that develop thoracic and abdominal 
breathing separately; but it must not be 
forgotten that in ordinary respiration both 
movements are blended and used simul- 
taneously. 

By such simple exercises as have been 
deseribed respiratory power can be in- 
creased; the thorax can be expanded and 
rounded shoulders forced back in place; 
the abdominal muscles can be ‘developed 
and brought under control, and the health 
and figure permanently improved. With 
increased breathing capacity, pride in the 
earriage of the figure will follow; the old 
doctor was not far wrong who prescribed 
a diamond shirt stud for his flat-chested 
patient, and the story goes that he soon had 
him under treatment for a hollow back. 

Many men have worked: out their own 
methods of increasing their breathing 
capacity; one by holding his breath every 
time he crossed the street, another by fill- 
ing the chest and gently pommelling it 
with his closed fists, and a third by burst- 
ing straps of increasing strength, buckled 
about his chest. This last feat—a favorite 
one among “expansionists ””—is done by 
suddenly contracting some of the thoracic 
muscles after the strap has been put on the 
stretch. Most claims of enormous expan- 
sion will not stand the test of the tape line 
and spirometer. Yet even the spirometer 
does not give a very reliable estimate of 
the real lung power or capacity, for a man 
who has a broad flat chest will always show 
a higher test than his stronger and sturdier 
companion whose chest is round and deep. 

The onset of breathlessness in such exer- 
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cises as boxing and swimming is hastened 
by the interference of the muscles attach- 
ing the arms to the thorax. Their violent 
and unusual action makes the breathing 
jerky and shallow. But even in running, 
which is the classic exercise for improving 
the wind, breathlessness comes on, no mat- 
ter how well trained the athlete. All that 
he can do by training is to postpone its 
onset and hasten recovery. 

A preliminary course of training before 
undertaking a hard race or violent effort 
is especially necessary in men over thirty, 
whose sedentary habits and advancing age 


have taken away their former elasticity. 
Many an old athlete has felt that sudden 
gripping at his heart, that whizzing and 
ringing in his ears, that feeling as if an 
iron band were forged about his chest, 
squeezing him to suffocation, when run- 
ning a distance that he used to accomplish 
with ease. 

While great endurance or extraordinary 
chest capacity must always be the preroga- 
tive of the very few, a pair of vigorous 
lungs, well under control, are a possession 
within the reach of every sound man, wo- 
man, and child who will cultivate them. 


SUMMER 


By GENESEE RICHARDSON 


’Gainst tender skies that ever earthward lean ’ 


M OSS at our feet, and overhead all green, 


While feathered songsters lift their lays serene. 


Hillsides aglow, and bramble bower’d dells 
Where woodland music softly sinks and swells, 
Where sway a million pale and fragrant bells. 


See the last trace of dreariness give room 
To summer’s glow of sunshine and perfume, 
And the glad times of mingled song and bloom. 




















“*To brag little, to show well, to crow gently when in luck; to own up, to pay up, 
and to shut up when beaten.’’—Dr. Holmes’s definition of sportsmanly bearing. 


Duffey’s 
World’s 
Record of 

9 3-5 seconds. 


Marvelous as it was, Mr. Ar- 
thur F. Duffey’s sprint of 100 
yards in 9 3-5 seconds, at the 
3erkeley Oval track, at the 
Intercollegiate Championships, on May 31, 
was only logical in view of the fast run- 
ning he has been doing for two years. 
Twice in 1901 he covered the 100 yards in 
9 4-5 seconds. Twice this year he had 
already equaled that time, and with such 
margin as to suggest even greater speed 
when conditions were just right. In his 


trial heat at Berkeley he again finished in 
9 4-5, and when in the final he ran with 
obvious determination and marvelous ap- 
parent speed, the 9 3-5 was half expected. 


Only one other man has ever been credited 
with running 100 yards so fast, 7. e., Dono- 
van, the professional, and of the authenti- 
city of his performance there is room for 
doubt. 

A dozen years ago 9 4-5 seconds had be- 
gun to be considered impossible to the 
amateur; then, like a bolt out of a clear 
sky, Mr. John Owen, Jr., on October 11, 


1890, at Washington, ran the distance in ° 


the figures that athletes had been trying to 
reach for years, and established the world’s 
amateur record of 9 4-5 seconds. Follow- 
ing him, several years later, came Mr. B. 
J. Wefers, a sprinter whose perfect form 
has never been equaled. He reached 
Owen’s record of 9 4-5 seconds on Septem- 
ber 21, 1895, and again on August 27, 1897. 
Two western men, Messrs. J. H. Maybury 
and J. H. Rush, also equaled this time at 
Chicago, on June 5, 1897, and June 18, 
1897, respectively. But faster time seemed 
beyond the human machine until Mr. Duf- 
fey appeared. . 

There is no question of the authenticity 
of Duffey’s performance. Four of the 
most experienced timers in the country, 
Messrs. Robert Stoll, Mortimer Bishop, 
Evert Jansen Wendell, and C. C. Hughes, 
held the watch. Three of the watches 


registered 9 3-5 seconds, and one, Mr. 
Hughes, 9 2-5. The track was immediately 
afterward measured and found to be one 
inch long, and ‘there was no breeze of 
sufficient strength to matter one way or the 
other. Such a burst of speed as Duffey ex- 
hibited in the last 40 yards of this record- 
making 100 yards has only been equaled by 
the flight with which B. J. Wefers finished 
his world’s record-making run of 220 yards 
in 21 1-4 seconds. 

With the exception of the two mile run, 
all the track events in the Intercollegiate 
Championships showed high class perto.:m- 
ance. Curiously enough, the jumping was 
mediocre. Perhaps the most notable work 
was done by Princeton, which, with a hand- 
ful of men, made the running very warm 
for Harvard and Yale. Princeton’s team 
was insignificant in numbers, but its qual- 
ity was impressive. 

At the Western Championships Michigan 
won quite easily, with a well-conditioned 
and well-rounded team, placed in nine of 
the fourteen events. Chicago won second 
place through the efforts of its star, 
Maloney. With the exception of Michigan 
most of the teams depended upon one man 
for their points. 

In the South, by the way, at Nashville, 
Tenn., under the auspices of the Vander- 
bilt University, was held, last month, the 
first interscholastic track and field meet in 
the history of Southern athletics. 


The Reckless 
Chauffeur 

Not Representative 
of Automobilists 


The Automobile Club is 
doing its utmost to pun- 
ish the reckless chauffeur 
and stop the misuse of 
the automobile. There must be serious ac- 
cidents so long as reckless men are per- 
mitted to indulge their brutish instincts; 
and perhaps not until one of these meets 
with his just deserts—a good flogging if 
nothing worse—will the scorching chauf- 
feur be brought to his senses. In the 
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meantime the Automobile Club is doing 
some excellent work. It has forbidden 
speed contests on highways and suspended 
from its membership those who have dis- 
regarded the speed laws. I bespeak con- 
sideration for this club and for the aver- 
age automobilist. It must be remembered 
that these reckless chauffeurs, who are 
bringing the machine into disrepute, are 
not representative of automobilists, by 
whom they are condemned. The past 
month has shown two new speed records. 
One by Mr. S. T. Davis, Jr., in a specially 
built steam racer, of a mile in 1 minute 12 
seconds, three seconds faster than his own 
world’s record of last year; the second by 
a motor bicycle, ridden by Charles Metz, of 
a mile in 1 minute 10 2-5 seconds, which is 
the world’s record. 


The Guiding 
Hand of 
Faculty in 
College 
Sport 


The peaceful relations here- 
tofore existing among Wes- 
leyan, Williams, and Amherst 
have been disturbed; and the 
pity of it is that the cause 
should be an ineligible athlete upheld by 
his college. Ambherst’s record has been so 
good, it seems as though there must be 
some strange misconception which time 
will straighten. 

The excuse of money paid for service 
being returned, is a favorite one of the 
semi-professional college athlete, and a 
dangerous one for college faculties to ac- 
cept. I have known of but one or two 
instances where such confidence did not 
result harmfully to the morale of college 
sport. A suspected man should always be 
given every proper chance to exonerate 
himself. Fair play there must always be 
on both sides. But where evidence points 
clearly to acceptance of money in return 
for athletic skill, there can be only one 
verdict. Sometimes, it is true, this works 
hardship on the individual, but it is always 
to be borne in mind that in such questions 
as these it is the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

And that reminds me of the recent Inter- 
collegiate Conference on Athletics, for- 
merly known as the “ Brown Conference,” 
held in Philadelphia on May 17, 190%, and 
at which there were present Dr. J. William 
White and Prof. E. F. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. Ira N. Hollis, Harvard; Prof. 
H. B. Fine, Princeton; Prof. J. F. Kemp 
and Prof, G. W. Kirchwey, Columbia; 
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Prof. E. B. Delebarre and A. Meiklejohn, 
Brown; President Isaac Sharpless, Haver- 
ford; Prof. F. A. March, Jr., Lafayette; 
President W. W. Birdsall, Swarthmore; 
President J. L. Stewart, Lehigh, and Prof. 
L. M. Dennis, Cornell. 

Yale has repeatedly refused to send a 
representative to this Conference, and in 
so acting has delayed the needed unity in 
university athletic legislation. President 
Hadley, in declining to attend, says: 

We believe that the responsibility for the 
carrying out of the measures intended to pro- 
mote honorable athletics must of necessity fall 
upon the shoulders of academic public senti- 
ment, graduate and undergraduate, and that 
any action of a faculty which is construed as 
assuming this responsibility tends to weaken 
its force in the places where it really belongs. 

This is pretty sentiment, and as senti- 
ment it is to be commended; but, alas, it 
prevails dependably neither at Yale nor 
elsewhere. It has been repeatedly shown, 
at Yale—and at other colleges where ath- 
letic management is professed to be as- 
sumed by undergraduates—that the best 
interests of university sport are not served. 
Not because of moral obliquity on the part 
of the undergraduate managers, but by 
mere reason of immaturity and inexperi- 
ence. It has been demonstrated over and 
over that the mature and guiding hand of 
the faculty is literally essential to the 
wholesome and temperate conduct of 
sport. There is no doubt official Yale 
stands alone in the opinion that faculty 
guidance is unwise; and it would not be 
necessary for Mr. Hadley ‘to go out of 
New Haven for evidence to that effect. 

The Conference did little in the way of 
rule making beyond adopting certain ex- 
cellent Princeton rules,.as follows: 


A student shall forfeit his right to represent 
Princeton in athletic contests: 

1. Who engages in contests as a representa- 
tive of any athletic organization not connected 
with Princeton University—whether in term 
time or vacation—except by special written 
permission of the committee. 

2. Who takes part, except as a member of 
Princeton team, in any game at which an ad- 
mission fee is charged. 

Occasional games during vacations on teams 
which have no permanent organizations are 
not prohibited. But in such cases it is not 
permitted to accept any compensation beyond 
legitimate traveling expenses. 


This Conference is an excellent institu- 
tion, and should be supported with enthu- 
siasm. Its meetings ought to be more fre- 
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quent than hitherto and its missionary 
labors more active than now. There is 
need for just such an association, and the 
rules it indorses should be the standard 
for intercollegiate sport. 


Public Betting There was considerable talk 
at Amateur of a $5,000 stake bet between 
Ganiets Dr. G. W. Douglas and Mr. 
James Batterson in a match which the 
former won during the pool and billiard 
championships of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. It was discussed around the clubs 
and exploited in the newspapers, reflect- 
ing to no small extent on the officials of 
the Amateur Athletic Union. I am pleased 
to publish the denial of Dr. W. G. Douglas 
that such a bet existed between him and 
Mr. Batterson. Dr. Douglas says: “There 
was no stake up at all; I did not bet a 
cent.” There were, however, bets among 
the onlookers amounting to about $12,000, 
wagered at odds varying from even to two 
to three on Dr. Douglas. 

Now there is no present law in the 
Amateur Athletic Union to reach this out- 
side betting, and therefore criticism of the 
A. A. U. officials is unfair, but men who 
have followed the course of athletic events 
are convinced that a law touching this 
betting question is imperative to the ama- 
teur life of the game. Wherever betting, 
the making of pools and of books is given 
official recognition there is instituted an 
accumulative menace to the ethics of that 
sport. Public betting has no place at ama- 
teur events. No law, of course, can reach 
private wagers, and I do not know of any 
reason why such an one should exist, but 
the tolerance of books and of open betting 
at any amateur event has a decidedly un- 
wholesome effect on the game and is to be 
deplored. This is not mere assertion. 
There is abundant corroborative evidence 
to be had at every side for those who seek 
it. The toleration of betting at athletic 
games came very near ruining the Athletic 
Union of England, and it is even now one 
of the most corrupting elements with 
which that body has to contend. Fortu- 
nately in America our A. A. U. has not had 
to meet this question, and therefore there 
is all the more reason why, when the ques- 
tion does turn up, as for example in our 
billiard and pool amateur championships, 
it should be handled without gloves and 
without delay. 
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The Amateur Athletic Union 
has at last reorganized the At- 
lantic Association and given the 
Baltimore clubs the justice which 
should have been theirs three years ago. 
The old order was an unfair and illogical 
arrangement, due, no doubt, to the in- 
fluence of the Philadelphia members of the 
Atlantic Association. The A. A. U. has been 
very slow in rectifying its original error. 

Hereafter Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, North Car- 
olina, and South Carolina, will be known 
as the South Atlantic Association; and 
track athletics will be given quite a fillip 
by this long delayed and proper readjust- 
ment. 


Justice 

Done the 
Southern 
Athletes 


Fashion There is obvious revivalof interest 
inSport in bicycle riding, not in racing but 
in touring; though perhaps the word 
“revival” does not quite justly represent 
the sentiment, for always there has been 
deep and abiding interest in the bicycle 
among those of shortish purse who have 
employed it in their appreciative explora- 
tions of the country roads. The sphere of 
the bicycle has been only partially under- 
stood by the general public. When taken 
up by those who seize upon every new di- 
version as a relief from boredom or to keep 
abreast of the times, it was proclaimed 
to have reached its heyday of popularity; 
in truth, however, the interest was arti- 
ficial, and when the faddists wearied in 
favor of the (to this country) newer game 
of golf, the ery went up that bicycling was 
dead, whereas in point of fact it was gain- 
ing recruits every day from among the 
real out-of-door people. From being a 
mere fad, the bicycle has become a vehi- 
cele of recreation and of utility, like 
the horse. Lawn tennis had its day of 
fashion, followed by a period of neglect 
and final return to its own; and now golf, 
which for a time supplanted the others, is 
undergoing an experience similar to that 
of lawn tennis and bicycling. 

Thus do the sportive ways of fashionable 
pursuit shift from one to another game, 
leaving in each a certain percentage who 
cling to the sport for the pure joy and 
physical recreation it brings them. 


The 1902 I have been looking over a num- 
Bicycle ber of the bicycles of the current 
year, and give briefly what seems to be the 
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accepted and highest type. In the first 
place the tendency in every direction is 
toward making a simple, efficient, com- 
pact, and strong machine. Narrower 
chains are one of the improvements, the 
standard widths now being } or } of an 
inch, whereas formerly % or 4 of an inch 
were usual. Large tubing has been aban- 
doned and one inch is now the prevailing 
size. So also smaller size hubs are used, 
with spokes fastened to the flange. Tying 
the spokes where they cross is still the 
custom with some manufacturers who 
claim to thus secure increased rigidity; 
but the majority of makers have abandoned 
the practise. Tires are also tending to a 
smaller size, 14 inches being the more gen- 
erally used diameter in place of the 1} 
inches and even 2 inches which were the 
popular road tire of a few years ago. The 
eraze for high gears has departed; 7-inch 
eranks are the rule, with a 24 inch drop 
for the hanger; flush joints prevail 
throughout. Extension handlebars are 
the custom, and fully half the wheels sold 
are supplied with a coaster brake. 
device, indeed, and the chainless machine 
continue to grow in popularity. The gears 
of the chainless bicycle are cut finer and 
run with absolute smoothness and noise- 
lessness. Their ordinary weight is twenty- 
four pounds. 


TheServant J note an eitort making to 
Questionon = secure legislation that will put 
Board th . 
Yacht sailors engaged on yachts under 
legal forms of enlistment sim- 
ilar to those obtaining in the merchant 
marine. The scheme is, I believe, to have 
sailors brought under the control of ship- 
ping articles, and I am told that a bill so 
providing is to be presented to Congress. 

I confess I have my doubts as to the 
practicability or even desirability of such 
a measure. The shipping law is so intri- 
cate a business that were the average yacht 
owner compelled to follow its letter—not to 
mention the red tape to be unwound and 
wound again on entering and leaving a do- 
mestic port—I suspect he would find his 
present difficulties trivial in comparison. 
No doubt there are many annoyances inci- 
dental to the engaging and the peaceful 
keeping of a yacht’s crew, but the truth is 
that the very wealthy yacht owners are 
largely responsible for the greater part of 
the difficulty. It is- simply the servant 
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question over again with which we of no 
affluence to speak of are wrestling in New 
York. The fact is, these sailors have been 
treated so much by way of being the lux- 
uries of rich men, they have come very near 
to believing that they are really entitled 
to an entrée and a salad with their dinner. 

These are matters not to be corrected, in 
my judgment, through the bondage of ship- 
ping articles, but by an association of 
yacht owners themselves, and an agreement 
upon an equitable and uniform rate of 
wage and of treatment for sailors and ser- 
vants on board yachts. No doubt legisla- 
tion would have its advantages, but it is a 
question whether it would not really bring 
more bother than comfort to the yachts- 
man. If a national school could be estab- 
lished at which Americans of certain kinds 
might learn how to treat servants, the real 
need would be truly provided. 


A Real 
Golf 
Champion 


The deeper we get into the golf 
season the more emphatic be- 
comes the invincibility of Mr. 
Travis. He is quite beyond the reach of 
any American amateur, of that there is no 
question; indeed, it is a question in the 
minds of many if the open championship 
is not within his reach. The remarkable 
fact of Mr. Travis’s play this season, as I 
have already recorded, is his ability to in- 
variably play up to his improved form. 
Having bettered his 190i standard materi- 
ally, he always reaches the new mark. At 
the Metropolitan Championship, at Tux- 
edo, he established a new record of seventy- 
six strokes in the qualifying round and 
thereafter equaled those figures several 
times, while in his final with Douglas he 
turned in a card at seventy-two. Nothing 
like his consistency has been seen in this 
country. 

Mrs. E. A. Manice appears destined to 
occupy a similar position among women; 
she has gradually and persistently been 
coming, and her defeat of Miss Hecker for 
the Metropolitan Championship indicates 
that she has “ arrived.” 


Beating That was a very interesting ex- 
theIndian hibition the other day when, 
= through the Crescent lacrosse 

team’s victory over the visit- 
ing Senecas, the white man beat the In- 
dian at his own game. The Indians played 
a strong, offensive game, dodging skilfully 
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and running swiftly; but their defensive 
was mediocre; and the Crescents finally 
beat them, the score being 12 to 5. The 
Crescents indulged in some pretty rough 
play, as usual, in which the Indians speed- 
ily joined. ’Tis indeed a pity that the 
Crescent Club cannot rid its team of this 
element, for the club has such a good lot 
of fellows and its traditions are of the 
best; yet in lacrosse and in hockey its 
players have attained an unenviable noto- 
riety for unnecessary rough playing. 


Now that the Boer war has been 
happily settled, we shall very 
likely have a challenge from Mr. 
C. K. Howard for the New York 
Canoe Club’s International Challenge Cup. 
Mr. Howard is the present holder of the 
British Canoe Championship Cup, which 
Mr. Herbert D. Murphy, of Winchester, 
Mass.. last year made an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to win. Mr. Murphy sailed against 
Mr. Howard, and was completely out- 
classed. This International Challenge Cup 
of the New York Canoe Club has been suc- 
cessfully defended six times since it was 
first offered, in 1885, as a perpetual chal- 
lenge sailing trophy. Twice the English 
and four times the Canadians have failed 
to win it, but if Mr. Howard does come 
here in the coming month there will be 
occasion for anxiety. 


The Canoe 
Challenge 
Cupin 
Danger 


Junior 
Crew 


Whatever luck may attend the 
efforts of Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania at Poughkeepsie, at least 
each may be sure of the satisfaction its 
junior erews brought them in the May 
racing. The race on Lake Cayuga among 
the first junior crews of Harvard’s New- 
ell boat, Syracuse, and Cornell, was little 
more than a practise row for Cornell; the 
Ithacans not only, winning with great ease, 
but showing far and away the best form. 
Harvard’s exhibition was certainly sur- 
prising and by no means creditable, con- 
sidering the number of oarsmen on the 
Charles and the club system of racing that 
obtains. To have been beaten out for sec- 
ond place by Syracuse, where there is but 
a handful of rowing men and no especial 
traditions, is not to have attained marked 
distinction on the rowing annals of 1902. 

In the second junior crew race, among 
Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania, on 
the same day, at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
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vania won easily from Columbia, with Cor- 
nell third. These junior crew races are 
an excellent and recent innovation and 
should be continued. They really ought 
to be a part of the Intercollegiate Regatta 
in June. The more regattas we can get 
togethér, the more likelihood of our build- 
ing the boating spirit, which we distinctly 
lack. 


Protection 
for the 
Wood Bison 


Sportsmen will be glad to hear 
that the Canadian government 
proposes continuing its protec- 
tion over the little herd of wood bison that 
are to be found in the Peace River country 
of the Northwest Territories. There were 
in this herd, at the time I visited their 
country in 1896, about 300 individuals, and 
as their range has abundant feed and 
water, and is inaccessible, they are exceed- 
ingly difficult to come up with; hence they 
are not much molested by the Indians who 
live in the adjoining sections. Thus it 
happens that the bison have held their own; 
have indeed, it is said, shown a small in- 
crease in recent years. 

When we consider that, of the millions 
which roamed the plains of the West 
twenty-five years ago, only three small 
herds now exist, the wisdom of absolute 
and continued protection must be felt. Of 
these three herds, two are in the United 
States, one of twenty-five in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and cne of from 
eight to ten in Lost Park, Colorado; and 
the other, the only wild buffalo in Canada, 
is in the Peace River country. In addi- 
tion, a small number of domesticated and 
half domesticated buffalo are privately 
owned. Of these, the most important are 
the Corbin herd, on the game preserve of 
the Blue Mountain Forest Association, in 
New Hampshire; the Allard herd, on the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana; 
and the Goodnight herd, at Goodnight, 
Texas. Both the Allard and the Good- 
night herds consist in part of cross breeds, 
“Cataloes,” obtained by crossing buffalo 
bulls with domesticated cows. 


Princeton’s 
Lost 

Baseball 
Championship 


The defeat of Princeton by 
Yale in the third and final 
game of their series leaves the 
Eastern college baseball situ- 
ation in rather a curious way. Few stu- 
dents of the game who have watched these 
two teams this season will be found to 
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disagree with my assertion that Princeton 
undoubtedly has by far the naturally 
stronger team, individually and collec- 
tively. Indeed there has not been a col- 
lege team within my remembrance to equal 
in skill and experience the nine men who 
have represented Princeton this season. 
Yet Yale won two of the three games, and 
won them fairly and deservedly. 

In the first game which Yale won at New 
Haven (10—6), the real factor in the re- 
sult was that mystic influence which at 
times sends a visiting college team up in 
the air. Princeton came back to earth in 
due course-—but too late to retrieve her 
position. 

In the second game with Yale (8—5), 
and in the game with Harvard (7—0), 
Princeton showed its real ability, and won 
decisively. 

The causes of Princeton’s defeat by 
Yale in New York, in the final game, were 
(1) overconfidence, (2) individual (and 
too eager) rather than team batting, 
(3) a pitcher who was not effective in the 
box and fielded indifferently. Not that 
Princeton made many errors, though two 
costly ones were recorded, but the team 
failed to arise to the occasion. : On the 
other hand, Yale did arise to the occasion, 
and most splendidly. As a team they 
played better. than ever before. Individu- 
ally, Guernsey, at third; Garvan, in the 
box; Barnwell and Wear, in the field, cov- 
ered themselves with glory. Garvan’s 
pitching especially was really masterful, 
for while without brillianey in the matter 
of speed or curves, yet his headwork was 
sufficient to keep the heavy Princeton bat- 
ters from their habitual hitting. 

What gave Yale the start were two 
consecutive bunts by Wear and Barnwell, 
in the second inning—the cleverest I think 
I have even seen in the amateur field, and 
a beautifully placed ball which fell be- 
tween the pitcher and the shortstop. Yale 
improved as the game went on, while 
Princeton deteriorated; and unquestion- 
ably won on the merit of play on that day. 

Outside of Princeton, Yale, and Illinois, 
I have seen no material suitable for the 
All America nine, which, in my judgment, 
should be Lungdun, Illinois, pitcher; 
Green, Princeton, catcher; Pearson, 
Princeton, first base; Steinwender, Prince- 
ton, second base; Guernsey, Yale, third 
base; Meier, Princeton, shortstop; Brown, 
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Princeton, left field; Barnwell, Yale, cen- 
tre field; Wear, Yale, right field. 

As substitute pitcher I should want Gar- 
van, who has really the most important 
quality, viz., head in the box. Kernan, of 
Harvard, seems the one most desirable for 
substitute catcher. Clarkson, of Harvard, 
is unquestionably the most brilliant 
pitcher of the lot, and at one time looked 
to be invincible, but at this writing he ap- 
pears to have gone off so much as to be 
undependable. 

After giving much promise throughout 
its preliminary season, Harvard fizzled out 
lamentably in its game with Princeton. 
Such loose fielding was no credit to any 
*varsity, and although Clarkson showed 
speed he had literally no control of the 
ball and proved an.overrated and unde- 
pendable pitcher. It will be surprising if 
Yale does not win the series from Harvard, 
though its initial material was very much 
poorer. 

Yale, as a matter of fact, has made one 
of the most creditable records of the sea- 
son, for it started off greatly handicapped. 

Cornell, in its final game with Pennsyl- 
vania, showed much improvement over its 
early work and came near to fulfilling the 
promise it gave at the beginning of the 
year. There was the making in the Cor- 
nell nine of a much better team, but it 
needed steadying. 

Pennsylvania has played a consistently 
fair game and quite up to its class, which, 
though good, was not as high as that of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Its show- 
ing in the second Harvard game was ex- 
ceedingly creditable. 

Among the New England teams, Am- 
herst appears the strongest; and among 
Georgetown, Holy Cross, and Fordham, 
Georgetown seems best. 

Really, the most notable performer in 
the college baseball world was the team 
that came East representing the Univer- 
sity of Tllinois, which beat Pennsylvania 
11—3, West Point 6—5, Yale 10—4, Prince- 
ton 8—1, and lost to Harvard 1—2. 

Its fielding was clean and fast. It has 
the best pitcher in Lungdun that has been 
seen in the East among amateurs this sea- 
son, and its batting was very fair. Cer- 
tainly it stands next to the three leading 
Eastern nines ranking, and, perhaps, might 
have won a series—the only possible basis 
for determining strength. 








THE LARCHMONT RULE 


ITS EFFECT UPON RACING LENGTH AND ACCOMMODATION 


By E. A. STEVENS, Jr. 


aad 1894 the complaint among yachtsmen 
was general that the racing yacht had 
little or no room in it. This was true of 
such boats as Niagara and Vencedor and 
others of that type, and yet the Vencedor was 
practically a failure, being beaten in almost 
every race by the Syce, a good cruiser with a 
very comfortable accommodation. 

Lately yachts are being built with smaller 
midship section and fuller ends. One might 
think that the smaller midship section would 
give less room, and this is true to a certain 
extent, but the increased accommodation in 
the ends more than makes up for the lost 
space amidship. Take, for example, the Altair, 
built in 1900. She has more floor space and 


than boats built under the old rule; for if 
the boat is built so that she is not taxed for 
a small midship section and full ends, she can 
be built longer, as shown in the table below: 


CLASS. OLD RULE. NEW RULE. 

L. W. L. S. A. L. W. L. S. A. 
18—14 ft. 484 sq. ft. 16 ft. 557 sq. ft. 
21—18 “* 2 allio 20 “ mo = * 
25—21 “ yd 23 “ 1024 “ 
30—25 “ 122i“ “ = “ 1469 “ 
36—31 “ 1781 “ “™ 34“ 2043 “ 
43—35 “ mol 6 40 “ 2981 °* 
51—44 “ 3364 “ “ 50 “ 3868 “ 
60—51 “ 4761 “ “* 58 “ 5476 “* 
70—60 “ 6400 “ “ 


From this table one can see that, especially 
in the cabin class, the boat rating, say, 30 feet 
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more room everywhere than the Syce, built in 
1897. Again the Dorwina, built in 1901, and 
the Norota, built in 1895, are both about 35 
feet on the water-line, yet the Dorwina has a 
forecastle which will hold four men very com- 
fortably, while the Norota’s forecastle is 
crowded with only three. The Dorwina’s cabin 
floor is wider than the Norota’s, and she has 
two comfortable staterooms, while the Norota 
has not even one. Again, compare the Count- 
ess (now Spasm), built in 1900 for racing, and 
the Saunterer, built in 1896 for cruising. The 
Countess has about one or two inches less 
headroom, but her forecastle holds three men 
comfortably, while that of the Saunterer will 
barely accommodate two. In amount of cabin 
space the Countess is far ahead. 

The supporters of the new rule claim that 
boats built under it will have more room 
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under the new rule is almost as large as the 
36-footers under the old rule; but on account 
of the fine ends of the former, will not have 
nearly as much room as the latter, as shown 
in this sketch. The difference in cost of con- 
struction, however, will be very little. 

It has been said that the new boats with 
full ends slam in a seaway. This is not true 
of the boat if properly designed, as the writer 
knows from experience, having had the pleas- 
ure of sailing on the Dorwina, one of the days 
of the Larchmont race week during 1901. 
There was a nice sailing breeze, enough to put 
the lee deck within six inches of the water, 
and a short, choppy sea running, the waves 
of which were about three or four feet high. 
With these conditions a boat would certainly 
slam, if at all, but the Dorwina sailed along 
as smoothly as if there was not any sea. 
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The Larchmont rule increases the racing 
length of modern boats, especially in the 
smaller classes. For example, boats like 
Oiseau, Empronzi, and Alericn will suffer 
largely by this rule, as their racing lengths 
will be 33 or 34 feet, instead of the 30 feet 
which they measure under the Seawanhaka 
rule. The Countess and Effort will rate be- 
tween 37 and 39 feet, while under the Seawan- 
haka rule tney rate 36 feet. The Dorwina 
and Effort II will rate about 45 or 46 feet, 
whereas under the former rule they rate 43 
feet. 

The result of the enforcement of this rule 
will be to destroy racing in the smaller classes, 
since it practically shuts out boats of the new 
type by increasing their racing length. For 
the 60-foot class, however, and all boats over 
this, there is not much difference, for, if I 
remember rightly, the Mineola, Yankee, Rain- 
bow, and Virginia rate about a foot more 
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under the new rule than they did under the 
old one. The rating of the two 60-footers 
that are now being built will not differ even 
one-half foot under either rule. 


HE fight against that antiquated institu- 
tion, time allowance, has been one of the 
notable events of the past ten years, the move- 
ment being originally very unpopular with all 
save the few who were once known as “ cutter 
cranks.” Gradually public opinion has ad- 
vanced until the principle of building to exact 
class limits, and thus avoiding all necessity 
for allowance, is universally accepted. The 
Beverly Yacht Club, one of the leading racing 
clubs of the East, has voted to abandon time 
allowance in all its club races, including the 
championship events. In this it follows the 
lead of the Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 
Association and the Massachusetts Yacht Rac- 
ing Association. 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


HIS is the month when the sullen roar of 
o’ercharged streams has softened to the 
normal strain and from every water rises 
its sweetest song, which shall tinkle through- 
out the month of leaves and onward till the 
fierce ordeal of fiery heat shall parch it to a 
husky whisper. Before that evil day of Sahara- 
like scorching, however, must come and pass 
the very best of our fishing, as every local 
knight of the magic wand is fully aware. And 
the best of American angling means the best 
the world can offer, for no other country can 
possibly present such infinite variety of sport, 
nor yet an equal grade of it, so far as any fish 
recognized as game is concerned. Is it salmon 
in regard to which our brethren oversea may 
best stand a comparison? Fine rivers they 
have, and rare good sport, too, as your British 
angler well knows; yet seek he in his own 
north, or journey, as he frequently does, to 
Norway, and can he find anything to equal the 
sport of the Neighbor-North of this continent? 
It is true that only a mere fragment of our 
Atlantie territory at present offers anything 
like salmon fishing, but we have that, such as 
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it is, while the cream of the Canadian sport 
lies but an easy stage distant. It is beyond 
question that Canada has salmon fishing unsur- 
passed, but, unfortunately for the average 
reader, the privileges of the many fine streams 
of New Brunswick and Quebee are controlled 
by a comparatively few Canadians, Americans, 
and Englishmen, who either belong to clubs or 
pay a mighty stiff price for their private con- 
trol. There is, however, other salmon fishing, 
perhaps unsurpassed, in Newfoundland. A voy- 
age to “Coddie Land” is no very formidable 
undertaking these days, and any lover of the 
two-handed tackle who may care to visit New- 
foundland assuredly should enjoy sport to be 
long remembered. There are, of course, certain 
laws and restrictions which must be observed, 
and, to be candid, the sport costs a bit more 
than a pint of peanuts; yet it is worth the 
price, which is about all an American is apt 
to bother over. 

In the matter of trout fishing the problem 
is much simpler. While the sport near New 
York is little more than a wraith of what it 
once was, it is still possible to find some of it 
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on Long Island. Thanks to restocking and 
careful protection by clubs, quite a few of the 
once famous streams have been brought some- 
where near their old-time standard, but this is 
of no great interest to the outsider, who surely 
will find such waters jealously guarded. To 
my notion only Smithtown and Patchogue are 
worthy of consideration by the non-privileged 
man who wants to wet a line on the chance of 
killing a few small fish. Abused as the Adiron- 
dacks have been, they yet have many a remote 
pond and lovely little tributary stream fairly 
well stocked with quarter and half-pounders, 
and these may be taken in fair quantity by 
whoever makes up his mind to fare beyond the 
beaten trails. The Beaverkill, Willowemoc, and 
Neversink rivers and their tributaries have by 
no means been fished out, although undoubt- 
edly they have been flogged more often than 
was good for them. Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, too, in their lonelier sections still 
offer sport weli worth the short trip necessary 
to secure it, but it is farther north one must 
go for fishing that really is worth any man’s 
while. 

There is still much sport to be had in Maine, 
and the man going to Rangeley need not be dis- 
appointed. The best way to fish these waters 
now is to secure a reliable guide and work as 
far as possible from the easiest reached points. 
The farther you go the better your chance of 
making fast to one of the big’ fellows, the 
famous fighters that first attracted attention 
to the region. They are still to be had, but 
not within hail of the deepworn trail. 

The present month and September are apt to 
be the best upon Maine waters, as upon most 
others. It must not be forgotten that there 
are insect pests during spring and summer on 
all good trout waters. The “ no-see-um” is 
like hot iron to the flesh; the mosquito 
usually is in good form; the “bulldog” was 
well named, and the black fly takes a chunk 
out every time. The wise man, therefore, will 
not forget his bottle of “ fly dope,” which may 
be purchased at any first class tackle shop. 

To move into Canadian territory, it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the fishing of New 
Brunswick. So long as that game-haunted 
province shall retain a fair share of present 
conditions so long will there be good trout fish- 
ing upon the majority of its many waters. 
Great stretches of it retain an almost primitive 
wildness, and in such places of course the fish- 
ing is as good as ever it was. Just across the 
border, in eastern Quebec, lies Lake Megantic, 
into which run a few fairly good streams, by no 
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means unworthy a trial. But a man going 
thus far might well go a bit farther and try 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence between 
Montreal and Quebec. There are many streams 
bisecting that bit of country, and most of them 
are well worth a trial, while a few are A No. 1. 
An excellent booklet issued by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway tells all about these waters, 
and the information is reliable. North of Que- 
bee city many fine waters, all 
described in publications issued by the Quebec 
and Lake St. John Railway Company. This 
territory I personally have tested and found 
good, especially well up the line. There is 
ouananiche fishing in Lake St. John, but the 
man after trout would do well to spread his 
conquests farther by trying one or other of 
the streams flowing into the big lake. About 
these he can learn at Roberval on the lake 
shore, and he will find them good. The man 
having time to go farther should tackle the 
streams of the north shore of Lake Superior. 
These are mostly rivers, not brooks, offering 
room for all sorts of fancy work and contain- 
ing a brand of trout which apparently has a 
keen appreciation of the same. The commonly 
used flies for the month include the alder, green 
drake, marlow buzz, gray drake, oak fly, orange 
dun, black gnat, blue blow, white miller, and 
the hackles. By this is not meant that many 
others are not called into service. Lvery 
angler of experience has his own favorites, and 
he requires no telling regarding either use or 
selection. With a novice, however, it is differ- 
ent, and for his benefit these few flies are 
named. 

Regarding tackle little need be said—in fact 
I mention it only because so many correspond- 
ents keep on asking the same old questions. 
The great trouble with green hands appears to 
be that they do not rightly ‘understand the 
difference between fly tackle and bait tackle. 
It is no uncommon thing for me to receive a 
letter asking if such-and-such a rod “ will do” 
for a certain water, if used with such-and-such 
flies. Now, the rod described frequently is a 
bait rod. And further, this question of “ Will 
it do?” is not to be answered offhand. How 
can I or any one else tell what it will do unless 
the skill or lack of skill of the man be also 
known? I can send a dainty rod to any one 
of fifty men I know and safely lay odds on 
what that rod will do, but to attempt to war- 
rant its work in unknown or unskilled hands 
is—well, excuse me! Hence, about all I can 
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say to a novice is: Go to a reliable dealer and 
tell him where you propose going and when, 

















and what you are willing to pay for your out- 
fit; then be advised by him in the matter of 


selection. It will be odds on that he has out- 
fitted many an expert for the very region you 
propose to visit; hence his own interest will 
compel him to give you the most suitable tools, 
because he knows if you are successful you 
will give him your future business, which is 
what all wise dealers are looking for. 

Except for salmon, tarpon, and the higher 
grades of trout tackle, a purchaser need not 
dig too deeply for a useful outfit. I have used 
rods of bamboo, part lancewood, bethabara, 
and steel, each of which cost comparatively 
little yet rendered excellent service. The old 
telescopic steel rod, which carried the line 
inside, was a handy thing for getting through 
brush. Another, a freak, had a tip which tele- 
scoped into a length of bamboo. Closed with 
two metal caps screwed on, it made a walking 
stick; on the stream it was a short, handy 
bait rod, excellent for work on small, brushy 
streams. I suspect it was designed by a 
poacher, but that’s neither here nor there. 
Because hooks and all would go inside the 
bamboo it was a great comfort to me of a 
Sunday. Certain dear old dowagers used to 
love to see me start for a calm, prayerful stroll 
beside the stream, and it was bully to raise 
that good stick in grave salute, especially when 
coming back with a handkerchief full of fair 
fish flat inside my shirt or a couple of fat ones 
in my hip pockets. The jointed steel rod as 
sold to-day may be depended upon to do good 
service; indeed, I fancy it is about the best for 
a novice. I have a couple which have done 
their full share in killing trout and bass, and 
these rods are still in excellent shape. 

Before leaving the angling question, I am 
so often asked concerning the propriety or 
impropriety of using bait for trout that a few 
words concerning it are in order. To put it 
good and plain: I use bait whenever circum- 
stances warrant such action. I don’t care what 
lure is used, so long as the tackle be fair and 
the play subsequent to the hooking of the fish 
be likewise. Not infrequently the user of bait 
must display more knowledge of trout ways 
and trout tackle than the average fly fisher 
can boast of. My idea of good fishing, the sort 
worthy of any intelligent and observant man, 
is a trifle of killing—just enough to spread 
very thin over a heap of pleasant surround- 
ings. If I could get fast to a regular old whale 
and have it up hill and down dale, in the 
water and out with him for one solid hour, I 
should not worry about how many kopjes I 
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had to climb. There is a way of forcing the 
gut into a wee bit of punky wood and letting 
it glide through an otherwise inaccessible pool 
till it goes under with a pop. After that you can 
slosh through waist deep and scare him to open 
water below and there mill it out to the finish, 
or you can Marconi him at long range and take 
chances of his catching your meaning. 


Y final spring budget from the West con- 

tained much cheery reading. As earlier 
indicated, the western flight of water fowl, 
especially in the Mississippi Valley, proved 
unusually heavy. Wherever that evil—mis- 
named sport—spring duck shooting, was fol- 
lowed big were frequent—much too 
frequent. However, the fact of their being 
possible is good evidence that there were lots of 
ducks, which means that a strong breeding stock 
flew the long gauntlet and reached the safer 
northern ground. Had there been no spring 
shooting a royal lot of fowl would have com 
pleted the northward migration and returned 
with their progeny during the only rational 
shooting season for their kind. In the opinion 
of some a bird in the hand in the spring may 
seem worth the half-dozen possibilities it 
might bring in the fall, but wise men and true. 
sportsmen know that when a fowl can lay a 
golden egg only a fool will interfere with its 
nesting operations. 


bags 


N answer to a couple of correspondents, Hon. 
T. A. Marshall won the Grand American 
twice, scoring the one straight string in 1897 
and 58 straight in 1899. The winner in 1900 
was H. D. Bates, of Ridgetown, Ontario, Can- 
ada, the only Canadian winner of the event. 
His score was 59. This year’s winner, H. C. 
Hirschy, hails from Minneapolis, Minn., and his 
performance was a grand illustration of nerve 
and skill, as he had to establish a new record— 
78 straight—to win from the hottest kind of 
company. All things considered, his perform- 
ance is the greatest ever recorded at live birds. 
It is absurd to compare it with the records 
mentioned, for in this event the winner was 
one of 456 contestants—among whom certainly 
were the best in the world at this particular 
game. His total score for the tournament was 
102 straight, which proves how perfect was his 
form. 


ROM now on it will be in order to find in 
country papers references to the appear- 
ance of wild game within the limits of villages 
and even large towns. Each year brings simi- 
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lar paragraphs, but there is nothing particu- 
larly strange about such happenings. Occasion- 
ally in remote burgs a deer takes a lope 
through a street, or a bear swims a stream or 
lumbers over a hill in full view of gaping vil- 
lagers and affords food for hard dying gossip. 
While the appearance of big game is at best 
accidental, the same is not true of grouse, 
quail, cock, rabbit, and certain duck. The 
beautiful woodduck often nests in seme hollow 
tree but a short distance from the farm house, 
while certain of the fish ducks are apt to 
bestow unsought patronage upon private ponds 
and waterways, as though heedless of man’s 
proximity. In the of fish ducks the 
attraction is fish and nothing else, and the 
owner of a good pond would do well to dis- 
courage the visitors, for any form of “ 
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saw 
bill” is as destructive as the dagger gear of a 
The rabbit (properly hare) is given to 
making extensive trips, especially to grounds 
which have much ornamental shrubbery and 
hedges, which form cozy shelters during the 
burden and heat of the day. One husky bunny 
is a menace to a fine garden, for there is no 
telling what the brute will do. He may cut 
one’s choicest plants and vines and do more 
damage in one night than the enraged owner 
A neatly 
placed wire snare at some hoje in a fence or 
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can “cuss” square in a busy week. 


other recognized point along his route will 
surely fix him. Attached to a spring pole-the 
snare will kill; with an unyielding anchorage 
it will merely hold the victim alive. Not infre- 
quently it catches a tabby, and well-informed 
men usuzlly hold communion with a trapped 
tabby by means of brickbats at easy range. 
When a woodcock’s wing is heard through 
the dusk it is safe betting the bird has come 
to the lawn in quest of worms. Rich garden 
soil affords famous boring ground, while the 
biggest worms crawl over the surface after 
dark. The occasional appearance of a ruffed 
grouse is not so easily explained; possibly a 
mat of tender clover or other dainty is the 
attraction. If so, how do the grouse, properly 
located in some distant cover, know of the 
existence of the garden fare? I have seen lone 
grouse gliding through the twilight far from 
any good cover; have flushed them in my own 
grounds and fully a mile from grouse country, 
and have known them to be found in the centre 
of a large town, and this in spring and summer, 
when the explanation of the birds having been 
driven thither by sportsmen would not hold. 
I never could quite fathom the mystery of 
these wandering grouse, and as the law was 
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on, a possible solution by an examination of 
the contents of the crop was out of the ques- 
tion. Usually a haunter of remote and dense 
cover, the grouse appears to occasionally take 
long flights to most unlikely destinations, and 
this in a light which might be supposed to seri- 
ously limit the bird’s vision. The big eye of 
the woodcock is admirably fitted for night 
service, and I suspect the grouse, and quail, too, 
can see better in the dark than is credited, 
although so far as I know there is nothing 
about their eyes to indicate such peculiar 
power. I have flushed grouse and quail after 
dark in all sorts of cover, but no unwounded 
bird ever collided with trunk or branch of any 
size so far as I have observed. I have known 
a grouse to smash through a window, and quail 
to strike the side of a town house, but that 
was in broad daylight and the birds were pre- _ 
sumably too confused and terrified to under-~ 
stand their peril. 


O far as can be judged thus early, the next 
shooting season should be a good one. 
Reports from many widely separated points 
tell that the quail wintered well. Especially 
is this true of Minnesota, Iowa, parts of Wis- 
consin and Illinois, and western Ontario. As 
the indicated territory embraces the best of 
the northern grounds—the only ones- wherein 
winter killing is a serious matter—sportsmen 
have a good excuse for feeling cheerful. As 
near as I can figure out all the present breed- 
ing stock of quail requires is a nesting season 
of average weather to insure a grand crop of 
birds of the vintage of 1902. I have heard, too, 
of an unusually good flight of snipe at many 
of the old points. The deadliest foe of the 
swift, erratic fellow is extensive drainage, and, 
unfortunately, there is no available remedy for 
the trouble. 
worth reclaiming, so long will dollar-hunting 
men persevere at the digging and ditching 
which mean the ruination of miles upon miles 
of old-time shooting grounds. ’Tis true, and 
*tis a pity, for Sir Snipe is a game small fellow, 
and his shooting hath a deal of snap and go 
to it. 


So long as snipe ground remains 


CORRESPONDENT has asked about a good 
filter for camp use. The trouble with 
most patent filters is their bulk and slowness 
of operation and the tendency to become foul 
after a brief use. I have seen a small, bulbous 
affair, having a hose and mouthpiece attach- 
ment, which could be used for drinking from 
a dirty pool by placing the bulb in the water 























and sucking through the hose, the bulb being 
filled with a composition in which charcoal 
“predominated. It served fairly well. A bit of 
blanket gathered up like a pudding bag and 
stuffed with clean grass makes a quick acting 
emergency filter for water for cooking, and the 
same idea, with sand and gravel in lieu of the 
grass, gives a cleaner result for drinking. 
Apropos of drinking water, when camping by 
a deep lake the best of water may be got by 
weighting a jug and sending it down on a long 
line. If desired, a cork attached to a fishing 
line may be lightly inserted and drawn by a 
jerk at the line after the jug has reached bot- 
tom or the length of its tether, or the one line 
made fast to the jug handle and then passed 
through a split in or under the cork will serve 
as corkscrew. The loosened cork, of course, 
will come back of itself. When shooting I 
never hesitate over drinking from a surface 
pool that looks clear. I have heard men say 
they wouldn’t touch such water for a price, 
and have seen them pass a crystal pool which 
had been rain twelve hours before. Such water 
is excellent. It has come straight down with- 
out a chance of acquiring the slightest impur- 
ity, and it is infinitely superior to the poisoned 
stuff too frequently contained in country wells 
and lifted through filthy, rotten pumps. While 
it is unwise to be careless regarding the quality 
of water one drinks, it: is absolutely silly to 
carry a thirst past a clean ditch or pool. 


OVERNOR ODELL’S killing of the bill 
making unlawful the sale of ruffed grouse 
taken within the limits of the state was not 
altogether unexpected by those who know the 
official executioner of several excellent protec- 
tive measures. Indirectly the Governor must 
be credited with the biggest bag of all the 
destroyers of the coming season, and as our 
grouse must be slaughtered anyway, I may as 
well be frank with all pothunters and inform 
them herewith that the deadliest of all shot 
for New York game is that size known among 
dealer as BB. 


RECENT report from Kansas City described 

the doings of a couple of hundred men 
who assembled for a wolf drive near that burg. 
It appears that a big expanse of brushy coun- 
try was surrounded and an attempt made to 
force the wolves into the open where they 
might be shot. As the distance between the 
beaters was about 100 yards, quite naturally 
the wolves broke back when they got good and 
ready, and of an alleged fifty driven only two 
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were killed. *Pears to me that a couple of 
hundred more men, or two-thirds less ground 
enclosed by the beaters, might have produced 
more of a fatality among the intended victims, 
but, of course, one cannot always scan minor 
details at such long range. However, if any- 
thing like fifty wolves were started it surely 
would be good business for the live sportsmen 
of the state to bestir themselves to decrease 
the pests. Half a hundred wolves will play 
havoe with small stock, to say nothing of pos- 
sibilities unpleasant to contemplate in the 
destruction of game. 


CERTAIN class of gunners (not sportsmen) 
are addicted to the pernicious habit of 
shooting swallows, swifts, martins, bats, and the 
like for the sake of practise. Such practise 
has little real value so far as the development 
of skill for the game field is concerned. The 
birds in question, and the erratie bat, perform 
extremely valuable service by destroying hosts 
of troublesome insects, while nothing can be 
charged against them at any season, as they 
never meddle with fruit or vegetable. If the 
respective values to the community of the 
gunner and his victims were fairly measured 
it is quite possible the man would not always 
have the best of it. To my younger readers 
I would earnestly say: Don’t acquire the habit 
of blazing away at every flying thing that 
offers a tempting mark. If you must practise, 
get your friends to chip in and purchase a trap 
and targets. Friendly competition will furnish 
the needful zest, while the practise will prove 
excellent for field shooting. Let useful birds 
and bats alone. 


WENTY-EIGHT of the good men and true 
of the Isaac Walton Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association of Chase county, Kansas, 
have declared themselves as follows: No sale 
of game and game fish at any time; no taking 
of black bass less than ten inches, nor croppies 
less than eight inches; no taking of game fish 
during the spawning season; no more than 
fifteen black bass or twenty croppies to be 
taken by one man in ene day; no spring shoot- 
ing, and no mercy for lawbreakers. This is a 
step in the right direction. For the present at 
least Kansas can give pointers to many older 
states regarding game protection. 


T looks as if the “ pigeon poppers” would 
speedily qualify for Othello roles on the 
stage of human affairs. Senator Platt was 
wise in ordering his forces to put through the 
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Slater bill, which forbids the shooting of live 
pigeons at gun club contests. The thing 
simply had to come sooner or later, and the 
clear-sighted politician knew it, and, as usual, 
made his move at the proper moment. 
Beyond question, a host of decent people will 
heartily approve his action, as will the major- 
ity of true sportsmen. When public sentiment 
really turns against anything in this country 
that thing is doomed, and public sentiment 
has been against live bird shooting for a long 
time. The men who uphold it may be divided 
into thrée classes—viz.: sportsmen who hon- 
estly believe that live bird shooting is sport; 
paid agents of gun and ammunition firms, who 
make trapshooting a business; and “ sports,” 
not sportsmen, who make it a gamble. In the 
first class, which is much the smaliest, are a 
few gentlemen of the necessary breeding and 
cultivation to make them rather prominent, 
who firmly believe in the doctrine of the “ Old 
School” which originally graduated the sup- 


porters of bull and bear baiting, dog fighting, ° 


prize fighting, pigeon shooting, cock fighting, 
and swell gambling. One after another the 
alleged sports have been haled before the bar 
of public opinion, found guilty, and paid the 
penalty. No matter what “kickers” may say, 
if the great majority of respectable people were 
not sternly opposed to those alleged sports 
they would still flourish, one and all. In the 
case of pigeon shooting the great majority of 
respectable and humane people, and, I am con- 
vineced, the majority of the very best sports- 
men in this country, are on the side of the 
long-suffering bird. I do not pretend to say 
that the artificial target is as good for the 
purpose of testing a man’s skill and nerve as 
the live bird, for I know it is not; but I do 
say that the difference is not sufficiently great, 
nor is the entire issue of sufficient public im- 
portance or benefit, to warrant the hideous 
cruelty, direct and indirect, which for years 
has been inseparably connected with the use 
of live birds at trap contests, and the passage 
of the bill should meet general approval. 
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STRIPED BASS, BLACK BASS, AND TROUT 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


‘The American Angler.’’ 


N the early days of July the striped bass is 
found very frequently from New Bruns- 
wick south to North Carolina. Below the 
southern boundary of the last named state 
they do not appear in numbers. On the Paci- 
fie coast, where they were introduced from 
eastern waters, they swarm in the summer 
months and during the greater portion of the 
year. The waters adjacent to San Francisco 
afford the Lest fishing, although these bass are 
now thriving and increasing rapidly in numbers 
from upper Puget Sound southward to Lower 
California. This fact indicates an organic change 
in the nature and habits of the fish; in the 
East ,he is at his best just before the hot 
months, unless belated by a cold spring, and 
after September has passed. In Pacific coast 
waters he takes the lure greedily all through 
the summer months, and in the spring and 


winter as well. His natural increase in size 
and numbers has hardly a parallel in the his- 
tory of planted fish on the Pacific slope. 

It is comforting to note that Pacifie coast 
anglers have at last discovered that nothing 
is so alluring to the striped bass as a bright, 
shining spoon. They have found one of special 
import as a lure. I doubt, however, if it is 
really superior to any of the accredited makes 
of squids or spoons as, from the description 
given of the western lure, it differs very little 
from the ordinary squid used in the East for 
bluefish and large weakfish. It is, however, far 
in advance, from the standpoint of sportsman- 
ship, of the ordinary spoons with three gangs 
of hooks rigged with three hooks each. In the 
so-called latter day discovery in the West a 
single hook only is used, attached to a ring 
which is riveted about an inch below the centre 
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of the metal. This naturally brings the bend 
of the hook somewhat close to the lower end of 
the spoon; and the attacking fish in its eager 
rush at the lure is apt to strike the metal, and 
if not hooked at the first onslaught is likely to 
avoid the deceiver thereafter. In the East a 
better method has been adopted, on the princi- 
ple that the gleam or flash of a metallic revolv- 
ing lure is the attraction. Here the metal is 
used merely to lure to a more seductive and 
edible bait, in the shape of seaworm or a live 
minnow placed on a single hook, which is 
attached to a snood six to eight inches lung. 
In July fishing for black bass is legal in 
nearly all the states, and the experienced fish- 
erman can duplicate the method and renew the 
enthusiasm of his trout outings, with the added 
pleasure of being free from the annoyances of 
snubbing of hooks on bottom rocks when fish- 
ing with bait down stream; or, when using the 
feathers, of being hung up in midair on over- 
hanging branches. I allude to fishing in run- 
ning water for black bass. Wherever a stream 
exists holding these bronze backers fly fishing 
can, as a rule, be followed with success; or I 
have frequently filled the creel by wading knee 
deep along and around the shallow shores and 
casting in front and outward at least forty 
feet. I have often varied this plan by seeking 
for and casting over sunken ledges of rocks 
where the water is not deeper than three feet 
with equal success. The flies should be dressed 
on hooks not larger, I think, than No. 4 Sproat, 
and feathers should be of sombre hue, similar 
to or identical with those on the well-known 
“turkey fly,” with legs of brown hackle and 
wings of brown turkey. In trolling for black 
bass no better lure can be used than a No. 3 
spoon or one even smaller, with a single hook 
as before described for striped bass. In still 
fishing or in the current of a river the live 
minnow, chub, or dace (as silvery as can be 
procured) is the best bait; better, I think, than 
either the small catfish, frog, or lampry (com- 
monly called “lamper”) eel. In quiet water 
the hook should be inserted through the skin 
of the back, being careful not to strike the 
backbone, and the minnow should poise natu- 
rally and have liberty to swim hither and yon, 
care being taken, however, to feel it on the tip 
of the rod; otherwise it will be apt to get 
under or behind a rock or stone on the bottom. 
Should it do so, do not yank or move the boat 
to retrieve it, but wait quietly for a time and 
a greedy bass will be apt to seize it and relieve 
your anxiety. A fighting black bass is a dis- 
penser of such exhilaration to the angler that 
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all the ills of life are forgotten until a “ big 
’un” is lost. Hence, an hour of patient wait- 
ing for the exquisite thrill is not thrown away 
on a rock-fastened hook. When fishing in rapid 
water from a boat or otherwise, the minnow, 
as all old anglers know, should be hooked 
through both lips, and when the bait fish is 
preceded by a small spinner, provided the cur- 
rent is sufficiently strong to cause the flanges 
or wings to revolve, the attraction for the bass 
will be increased. 

In the upper waters of many rivers are usu- 
ally found physical conditions that closely 
resemble those of trout streams—alternate 
rifts and pools, with long stretches of quiet 
waters. The black bass, unlike the trout, are 
never found in the rifts or rapids except in 
their upward migrations, although in some of 
the narrow and rather deep ones they are apt 
to be in the little eddies on the sides of the 
current, leaping occasionally into the rapid 
water after a drifting bug or passing minnow, 
but they do not feed in or breast the rushing 
water as the trout are in the habit of doing. 

The backwardness of the spring this year and 
the previous severe winter have, in the opinion 
of many anglers, improved the fishing chances 
this summer for many if not all the so-called 
game fishes. Old Waltonians reason in this 
wise: the severity of the winter has destroyed 
the larve of many insects, and the cold and 
late spring has retarded the spawning of the 
cyprinoids, or carp-like minnows, and other 
small fish that reproduce their kind in the 
relatively warm water of March, April, and 
May. The principal food of the black bass and 
the trout consists of larve, winged insects, 
and small fish, such as the “shiners”; hence 
the smaller the quantity of natural food the 
greater the eagerness of the fish to take the 
lure. 

Be this argument fallacious or otherwise. 
it is a matter of experience with many old 
anglers that a late spring is followed, as a 
rule, by well filled creels. So far this season 
the trout fishing has been unusually good, and 
the black bass season bids fair to open auspi- 
ciously in states where the law permits it in 
the month of July. Both of these conditions 
seem to strengthen the faith of anglers who 
believe in the theory stated above. 

In most of the waters of the Northern and 
Western states the spawning of the black bass 
has been completed. The old fish have ceased 
to guard their young, have left the vicinity of 
their beds, and are in a fierce biting condition. 
During the breeding season these fish, like 
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many land animals, sacrifice their material 
interests to their parental solicitude; hence, 
when the reproductive season is over, they 
feed with great voracity and are less wary in 
their search for food than at other times. 
During the anxious period, when on guard of 
their young or the unhatched ova, black bass 
have been known to lose considerably in 
weight. This was verified by an angler who 
took from shallow water a two pound bass 
from her spawning bed just after the eggs were 
deposited. This was easily accomplished, as 
the fish fights fiercely anything that is placed 
near the nest. She was taken quickly, un- 
hooked gently, weighed at once, returned to 
the water near her nest and immediately dis- 
appeared in a deep pool. In about twenty 
minutes she returned to the nest. When the 
time arrived for the basslets to be fledged she 
was again caught and found to have lost six 
ounces in weight. Although her nest was care- 
fully watched for nearly three weeks, at no 
time was she observed to feed. 

Even the tyro at the present day knows, or 
should know, how to catch a black bass with 
bait. Yet there may be one, here and there, 
just entering upon his novitiate whom it will 
be proper to inform that a rod, not over eight 
ounces, a multiplying reel holding one kundred 
yards of line, a No. 4 hook, a nine foot leader, 
with bait cf either minnow, crayfish, hobson, 
lamper eel, or at a pinch cut bait or garden 
worm, will do the work. Now the puzzling 
point to the young angler will be, as it still is 
to the old one, to tell the exact time to strike 
the hook into the jaws or gullet of the bass. 
My experience has convinced me that the black 
bass in the same water and under precisely 
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similar conditions, atmospheric and aqueous, is 
very erratic in its method of taking, seizing, or 
mouthing the bait. At times it will come with 
a rush, and the hook is imbedded in the jaws 
without action of the angler. Striking in this 
case is superfluous; the automatic action of the 
rod does the deed. Probably the next attack- 
ing bass will take the minnow so quietly and 
move off so slowing that the rodster will notice 
only a gentle drawing away of the line, hardly 
strong enough to take up the slack lying loose 
on the gunwale or seat of the boat. In such 
a case I think it best to permit the bass to 
have his own sweet will and give him a hun- 
dred feet or more before I strike, and then 
often lose the fish, which has probably only 
been mouthing the minnow, having previously 
fed to repletion. It will be necessary, to insure 
catching every black bass that “ plucks” the 
lure for the angler, to know beforehand just 
how hungry the fish is so that he may time 
the exact moment to strike. I have seen black 
bass play and purr over a minnow, taking it in 
their mouths, then blowing it out, pushing it 
here and there with their snouts, and playing 
with it generally as a cat with a mouse. 

The methods of fly fishing for black bass are 
very similar to those of fishing for trout. The 
same rod and line can be used for both fish; 
the flies, however, should be larger and tied 
“ fuzzy,” or bunchy, palmer fashion, on hooks 
not larger than numbers four and six. The 
method of casting is identical; the back cast, 
however, owing to the greater breadth of the 
black bass water, is not subject to danger as 
in trout fishing. The bass are found in the 
relatively quite reaches, and, as before stated, 
never in the rapid water. 





PHOTOGRAPHING WILD BIRDS ON THE NEST 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


— very briefly treated the subject of 

photographic apparatus in the last two 
articles, I will now turn my attention to using 
the camera. Perhaps it is best to begin with 
bird photography, as birds, being usually 
abundant and easily found, offer the greatest 
facilities for photographic work. But even 
with the tamest birds it is necessary to have a 


plentiful supply of patience; without it, little 
if anything can be accomplished. As it is 
advisable to choose a fairly easy subject for 
the first attempt, I would recommend the 
wood thrush on her nest. There are few birds 
so easy to photograph and none more satis- 
factory. Their strong markings show well in 
a photograph. and as the nest is usually placed 
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at a convenient height from the ground good 
results may be obtained if ordinary precautions 
are observed. Remember that while the nest 
contains only eggs the bird will sometimes for- 
sake it on small provocation. It is therefore 
better to wait until the eggs have hatched 
before attempting to photograph the sitting 
bird: Then choose a time when both the parent 
birds are absent to focus the camera on the 
nest, cutting away as few as possible of the 
intervening leaves and branches; or you may 
“stalk ” the bird with a camera. In doing so 
be very careful to make no sudden movement. 
Approach quietly, moving the tripod a few feet 
at a time until it is within the desired dis- 
tance. It is well to use a long focus lens if 
you have one; otherwise use the single com- 
bination of any such lens as the Goerz, Ziess, 
or plastigmat, or other of equally high grade. 
In this way a picture of sufficient size may be 
obtained with the camera at some distance 
from the object. Besides being easier, of course, 
to place the camera at twelve rather than six 
feet from the nest there is yet another very 
decided advantage. The click of the shutter 
frequently frightens the bird, so the farther 
the bird is from the camera the less likely she 
is to be disturbed by the noise. 

As a rule in photographing birds on their 
nests people make the mistake of underexpos- 
ing, so that if there is sunlight the picture is 
a mass of white high lights and black shad- 
ows utterly lacking in detail. When first I 
attempted this branch of work I gave expos- 
ures of never more than a quarter of a second, 
and all my plates were underexposed. Now I 
give eight or ten seconds, and sometimes as 
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much as one minute. The lens should be 
stopped down to a small aperture, in order 
that the surroundings may be in focus. Then 
at the moment of making the exposure attract 
the bird’s attention in some way, such as by 
holding up a white paper or something bright. 
Instantly the bird will regard it intently, and 
then is the time to press the button. Be care- 
ful, however, not to move the object of attrac- 
tion during the exposure. If the bird happens 
to be very wild attach a long rubber tube to 
the shutter and make the exposure from a dis- 
tance. When it is necessary to wait a long 
time for the bird’s return and you have the 
slide of the plate holder drawn it is a good plan 
to cover the camera with some opaque cloth; 
otherwise a certain amount of light finds its 
way into the camera and fogs the plate. This 
fog may be scarcely perceptible, but the 
smallest trace of it will ruin the brilliancy of 
the plate. When photographing a bird whose 
nest is in a tree beyond the reach of the tripod, 
attach the camera to the branch by means of 
a ball and socket device (such as is used for 
fastening a camera to a bicycle handle). If 
the branches are all too thick, or not in suitable 
positions, cut a forked stick and lash it by the 
ends to two branches and attach the camera 
to any part of this. Bear in mind that 
branches move with the slightest movement of 
the air, so for this reason the exposure should 
be as short as possible. If a long exposure is 
necessary stay the branches by means of strong 
cord. This kind of photography sounds very 
tame, but I can assure those who attempt it 
that it is more full of keen excitement than 
much of what is known as sport, 
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Camera Shots at Big Game. By A. G. Walli- 
han, with an introduction by Theodore 


Roosevelt. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
M® WALLIHAN was a pioneer in wild 
animal photography, and when this col- 
lection of snapshots was made, beginning 
about six to eight years ago, they merited and 
created a great deal of attention. Since then 
Mr. Wallihan has had many followers, and, 


with a few exceptions, nearly all his pho- 
tographs have been bettered by subsequent 


camera hunters. Even, however, though its 
novelty is lost and its quality improved upon, 
Mr. Wallihan’s still remains an interesting col- 
lection to the sportsman. The publishers have 


put it forth handsomely. 


Content in a Garden. By Candace Wheeler. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


N attractively decorated little book with 
some. appreciative and charmingly writ- 
ten chapters on gardens and gardening. 
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The Backwoodsman. By H. A. Stanley. Double- 
day, Page & Company. 


STORY of adventure on the New York 

frontier during the Revolutionary War 
with novel reference to the events of that 
period to give it a flavor of romantic his- 
tory. 


The Road to Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


ROMANCE of Quebec and the St. Law- 
rence in the seventeenth century, with 
plenty of the feeling of the wilderness life. 


An Island Cabin. By Arthur Henry. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


HE author tells how he came to own a 
rocky little island in Long Island Sound 
and how he lived there in a two hundred dollar 
cabin. We cannot help feeling that Mr. Henry 
had been reading Walden, and wanted to see 
how close he could come to appropriating it 
without really doing so. The great difference 
between this book and Walden is that the 
author of the latter was a genius, who could 
make cabin building and cabin poverty into 
an enticing piece of literature, mingling with 
his story touches of philosophy that made one 
the better and wiser for having read. Mr. 
Henry’s book has its own philosophy, but it 
is the kind one skips in order to get at the 
action further on. ‘Still, if one is very, very 
tired of the city he will find in the roar of the 
waves and the free air of the island much that 
is restful. 


An American at Ozford. By John Corbin, 
with illustrations. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, publishers. 


OHN CORBIN knows Oxford, and knows 
how to write entertainingly. He has given 
us the only good book that has come my 
way on the great English university. He 
touches every phase of life at Oxford and 
makes both interesting and intelligent com- 
parisons as he proceeds with similar conditions 
in American universities. The volume is well 
illustrated and weil worth buying. 


Hezekiah’s Wives. By Lillie Hamilton French. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HIS is the story lovingly and entertain- 
ingly told of a pet canary. There is 
woven into the tale much of instruction which 
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those who keep pet birds would do well to 
read. 


Horses and Stables. 
Fitzwygram. 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


F eenniad practical work. Beginning at the 
construction and ventilation of stables 
and their fittings, it goes on to the watering, 
feeding, grooming, shoeing, and exercising of 
the horse. There is nothing concerning thé 
management of the stables and the care of 
the horse that it fails to touch upon, even to 
showing plates of the grasses which are nutri- 
tious and non-nutritious. No book has come 
under my eye which seems more deserving a 
place in the library of men who own horses and 
wish practical knowledge of their care. 


Ping-Pong—The Game and How to Play It. 
By Arnold Parker. G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


HOSE who think this latest game to be the 
mere batting of a ball from one end to 
the other of a table would do well to read this 
little book and learn how scientific it may 
become. Ping-pong impresses the uninitiated 
somewhat as golf did in the beginning—too 
easy to be seriously considered. As a matter 
of fact ping-pong played by experts is a revela- 
tion, and Mr. Parker’s little book is full of 
practical instruction and illustration. 


A Bunch of Buckskins. By Frederic Reming- 
ton. R.H. Russell & Co. 


T is enough to say these are some of Mr. 
Remington’s most spirited illustrations, 
done in color and put on the market in port- 
folio form. Mr. Remington’s skill is so well 
known that I only need to add that most of 
this “ bunch ” show him at his best. 


Physical Culture and Self Defense. 


By Robert 
Fitzsimmons. Drexel Biddle. 


HIS volume is chiefly interesting because 
of the personality of its author, undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest fighters the ring has 
ever seen, and on account of the interesting 
accounts by him of some of his principal bat- 
tles. There is a series of photographs showing 
the author delivering and receiving certain 
blows, but they are rather posy and could have 
been much better done. There are also some 
good practical suggestions by Fitzsimmons, but 
that part of the volume is rather general and 
superficial and contains nothing new. 
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Musings by Campfire and Wayside. 
liam Cunningham Gray. 
Revell. 


By Wil- 
Fleming H. 


HIS is a book to rejoice the heart of the 

lover of the camp and the wayside and of 
the great out-of-doors. These musings of Dr. 
Gray’s breathe a gentle philosophy and a deep 
nature loving that at once smooths out the 
work-a-day wrinkles. It is one of the most 
enjoyable volumes of its character I have yet 
read, most artistically printed and bound, and 
beautifully illustrated. 


Forest, Lake, and River. Fishes of New Eng- 
land and Eastern Canada. By Frank M. 
Johnson, in two volumes, printed for sub- 
scribers by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


(y the making of angling literature there 

appears really to be no end. The gentle 
fishermen seem never to tire of telling their 
own stories or reading the tales others have 
to tell. It is indeed “the art recreative.” 

The number of elaborate and important 
volumes that have been issued within recent 
years is truly noteworthy, yet these two be- 
fore me, for which Dr. Johnson stands as 
sponsor, are quite beyond anything of the 
kind ever attempted. In the matter of mere 
ornamentation and exquisite workmanship in 
paper, printing, illustrating, and binding, this 
effort of Dr. Johnson has been never ap- 
proached, not to say equaled, as may be sur- 
mised when I say the doctor owns up to 
spending upward of $40,000 in bringing out 
this first child of his heart and brain. The 
binding of the volume is in suede, very simply 
but very richly decorated. The paper is hand 
made, with wide margins, and the type is 
beautifully clear. The illustrations are suit- 
able to the text and in most cases well done. 

It has not been the author’s idea to make a 
scientific treatise or a tyro’s handbook of this 
beautiful work, or even to add something new 
to ichthyology, but rather to bring upoldscenes 
and old memories; to make it a joy for the 
average angler, whether his mood be contem- 
plative or otherwise. There are practical and 
entertaining chapters devoted to the well- 
known game fishes, but the author has not 
confined himself entirely to these, for the vari- 
ous food fishes of the North Atlantic coast 
are taken up in comprehensive chapters with 
practical suggestions as to their capture, 
While the work is no new thing, it is an ex- 
quisite production by an enthusiast. 


$13 


In putting forth these beautiful volumes Dr. 
Johnson is actuated by the sportsmanly wish 
to raise a fund, through its sale, for the pur- 
pose of studying and rearing grayling and 
rainbow trout, with the idea of later giving 
free sport with these fish in New Hampshire. 
The edition is limited to 350 copies. 


The American Sportsman’s Library. Edited 
by Caspar Whitney. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The Deer Family. By the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, T. S. Van Dyke, A. J. Stone, 
and D. G. Elliot. Illustrations by Carl 
Rungius. 

Upland Game Birds. By Edwyn Sandys and 
T. 8S. Van Dyke. Illustrated by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent, 
and C. L. Bull. 

Salmon and Trout. By Dean Sage, W. C. 
Harris, and C. H. Townsend. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost and others. 


HESE are the first three volumes of what 
will be, when completed, the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to sporting 
literature. It is the intention of the pub- 
lishers that this library shall take the place of 
all that has gone before, and the editor has 
worked sympathetically with the publishers by 
securing authors of pre-eminent authority and 
prominence in the various fields of rod and 
gun. The books are written entirely from the 
sportsman naturalist’s point of view. There 
is sufficient of the scientific to satisfy those 
who seek instruction, but not so much of it as 
to make the volume dry or uninteresting to 
the average reader. 

There are to be ten volumes in this library. 
Those yet to be published will touch upon the 
bear family, wild fowl, buffalo, musk ox, sheep 
and goat; taxidermy, ammunition, gunnery, 
photography, tackle, rifles and guns; the cat 
family, cougar and lynx; the canine family, 
wolf and fox; the big game fish, tuna, tarpon 
and bass, perch, ete. It is intended that the 
sport of the rifle, gun, and rod shall be thor- 
oughly covered by authoritative and entertain- 
ing volumes. There is no doubt that the 
Messrs. Macmillan and their editor have set 
themselves to a very considerable task, yet it 
must be acknowledged that inthe three volumes 
before us both the publisher and the editor 
have fulfilled their promise. Three books so 
authoritative or so entertaining as these now 
before me have not before come under my re- 
viewing eye. They are invaluable to sports- 
men, 





NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


TRACK ATHLETICS. 

June 7: Chicago 7, California 5. 

May 24: Harvard 614, Yale 42}. 

New York University 614, Lehigh 463. 

May 10: Princeton 634, Amherst 533. 

May 10: Columbia 56, Syracuse 47. 

Ca.fornia 783, Stanford 433. 

May 10: Yale 8 5-6, California 4 1-6. 

May 10: Rutgers 50; Union 46. 

May 10: Wesleyan 70, Trinity 64. 

May 17: Syracuse 62, Williams 55. 

May 17: Cornell 76, Princeton 40. 

Pennsylvania 82, Columbia 35. 

May 24: Cornell 67, Pennsylvania 50. 

May 24: California 7, Princeton 6. 

New England Intercollegiate Meet, May 24: 
Amherst 36, Dartmouth 204, Brown 19, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 16, Williams 
15, Bowdoin 9, University of Maine 6, Trinity 54. 

New York Interscholastic League Meet: 
Dwight School 54, Berkeley School 28, De La 
Salle Institute 22, Sachs School 18, Woodbridge 
School 13, Columbia Grammar School 11, Bar- 
nard School 10. 

Indoor Pole Vault: James Magee, Chicago, 
11 ft. 5 in. 

Indoor Mile Run: [. H. Secor, St. Paul, In- 
terscholastic record, 4 min. 51 see. 

Discus: W. A. A. McDonongle, Mt. Clair 
High School, 111 ft. 8 in. 

100 Yards Dash: Arthur F. Duffey, George- 
town, 9 3-5 sec. 

Pole Vault: D. 8. Horton, Princeton, 11 ft. 
7 in. 

Hammer Throw: J. R. De Witt, Princeton, 
164 ft. 10 in. 

Shotput: F. G. Beck, Yale, 44 ft. 83 in. 

Vassar Records Broken: Miss Fannie James, 
100 yards, 13 1-5 sec.; Miss Elsa H. White, 
shotput, 29 ft. 114 in.; Miss H. J. McCoy, 
throwing basketball, 72 ft. 5 in.; Miss Jean 
Hooker, throwing baseball, 175 ft. 6 in. 

BOATING. 

Triangular Boat Race (over the national 
course on the Schuylkill), May 30: Pennsyl- 
vania first, Columbia two lengths behind Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell five lengths behind Columbia. 

Triangular Boat Race (two miles on Lake 
Cayuga), May 30: Junior crew of Cornell first, 
second crew of Syracuse four lengths behind 
Cornell, Newell crew of Harvard two lengths 
behind Syracuse. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

Annual Tennis Tournament: Harvard 5 

singles, 1 double; Yale 1 single, 2 doubles. 


WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Marshall Field, Chicago, May 31, 1902. 

100 Yards Dash: Hahn, Michigan, 10 sec. 

220 Yards Dash: Moloney, Chicago, 22 1-5. 

440 Yards Run: Merrell, Beloit, 50 sec. 

880 Yards Run: Brietkreutz, Wisconsin, 2 
min. 2-5 sec. 

One Mile Run: Keachie, Wisconsin, 4 min. 
31 2-5 see. 

Two Mile Run: Kellog, Michigan, 10 min. 
7 see. 

120 Yards Hurdle: Moloney, Chicago, 15 2-5 
sec. 

220 Yards Hurdle: 
25 3-5 sec. 

Putting 16 Pound Shot: Kirby, Notre Dame, 
41 ft. 84 in. 

Throwing 16 Pound Hammer: 
137 ft. 12 in. 

Running High Jump: Barrett, Michigan, 5 it. 
8 in. 

Broad Jump: Hopkins, Chicago, 22 ft. 5 in. 

Pole Vault: Chapman, Drake, 11 ft. 63 in. 

Discus Throw: Swift, Iowa, 118 ft. 9 in. 

Summary: Michigan 36, Chicago 25, Wis- 
eonsin 19, Drake University 10, Minnesota 9, 
Beloit 8, Illinois 6, Notre Dame 5, Iowa 5, 
Northwestern 3. 


Brockman, Minnesota, 


Pell, Drake, 


BASEBALL SCORES. 
May 24—-Wesleyan 8, West Point 6. 
May 24—Holy Cross 2, Harvard 0. 
May 24—Brown II, Yale 7. 
May 24—Cornell 11, Pennsylvania 3. 
May 24—Lafayette 8, Bucknell 1. 
May 24—Illinois 3, Princeton 1. 
May 26—Yale 9, Georgetown 4. 
May 28—Georgetown 2, Holy Cross 1. 
May 29—Harvard 11, Cornell 1. 
May 29—West Point 9, Lehigh 3. 
May 30—Harvard 2, Illinois 1. 
May 30—Yale 10, Princeton 6. 
May 31—Wesleyan 11, Dartmouth 10. 
May 31—Cornell 7, Williams 4. 
May 31—Holy Cross 11, Brown 0. 
May 31—Illinois 6, West Point 5. 
June 4—Harvard 5, Brown 3. 
June 4—Illinois 10, Yale 4. 
June 7—Princeton 8, Yale 5. 
June 7—Illinois 11, Pennsylvania 3. 
June 7—Holy Cross 5, Brown 4. 
June 11—Princeton 7, Harvard 0. 
June 11—Yale 5, Princeton 4. 
June 14—Harvard 2, Pennsylvania 1, 
June 14—Michigan 7, Cornell 4, 























“When the teeth of the sea are bared.”’ 





